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СЗ LETTER FROM THE EDITOR 


where is this going? 


n the afternoon of July 1, 1935, the RCMP with support 

of city police opened fire on what had been a peaceful 

rally of On-to-Ottawa trekkers and city residents in 
downtown Regina. In the ensuing fight between the people 
and the police, the Queen City got its 15 minutes of fame with 
the Regina Riot, an event of coordinated state violence against 
people who had dared to organize and assert their dignity. 

The original trekkers had set out in early June from Vancouver, 
a city founded on unceded Indigenous land in a frenzy of real 
estate speculation coinciding with the completion of the trans- 
continental railway. Following a suggestion from the floor at a 
May 30 assembly of the unemployed, some 1,500 men jumped 
freight trains en masse to ride the rods eastward, leaning over 
the granite chasms of the Fraser Canyon, careening through 
the black-hole tunnels of the Rockies, holding each other for 
warmth in an insanity of wind as they hurtled over treaty lands, 
whisked across the steel tracks once laid by hyper-exploited 
Chinese "guest workers.” 

All to arrive in Regina. 

The unemployed trekkers, marshalled into disciplined march- 
ing divisions by the famed communist (former I.W.W.) labour 
organizer Arthur "Slim" Evans, were 2,000 strong when their 
trip was halted in the Prairies under orders of a Conservative 
prime minister easily as reviled as Stephen Harper is today: the 
multi-millionaire R.B. Bennett. 

Were there any lovers among the hungry young men on those 
boxcars who clung to straps, to ladders, and to each other? Were 
there girls dressed as boys who loved other girls dressed as boys 
in the iron horse night? 


CH January 17, 2013, in -55 C temperatures, the 17-year- 
old David Kawapit Jr. and five other Cree youth from 
Whapmagoostui First Nation in northern Quebec set out on 
foot for Ottawa, 1,600 kilometres to the south. The Journey of 
Nishiyuu — which means Journey of the People in Cree – began 
with a vision Kawapit had during Attawapiskat Chief Theresa 
Spence's fast. In Kawapit's vision, First Nations were wolves 
who united to defeat a bear, the Canadian government. The trek 
would be a "quest for unity" and help to restore the traditional 
trade routes between the Cree, Algonquin (Anishinaabe), and 
Mohawk (Kanien'kehaka). It would also be a journey of personal 
healing rooted in the youths' struggles with depression and 
the loss of family and friends to suicide and substance misuse. 

The six youths and a guide had amplified their trek until it 
numbered 400 participants by the time they reached Parliament 
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“On to Ottawa trek, Kamloops." 
National Library and Archives of Canada 


Hill on March 25, greeted by a crowd of thousands. On the cover 
of this issue of Briarpatch you'll find the original seven Nishiyuu 
walkers in their white, hooded coats, journeying together. 
Unlike the 1935 On-to-Ottawa delegation headed by Arthur 
"Slim" Evans, there would be no meeting with the prime minis- 
ter for David Kawapit Jr. and the Nishiyuu walkers (Harper was 
in Toronto welcoming two panda bears to the zoo). But then, 
building social power has never been about securing the ear 
of a politician — it's about building our own capacities to act 
and make history, regardless of who occupies 24 Sussex Drive. 


(5) never knows just how an issue of Briarpatch will unfold, 
what the through line will be from cover art to parting 
shot. This summer issue is dedicated to loving each other while 
we're on the move — to honouring people moved by necessity 
and by desire. Migrants, mothers, workers, comrades, students, 
trekkers, but also, always, lovers and friends. Here's to being 
patient with each other (and with ourselves) on the journey. 


ANDREW LOEWEN, EDITOR 
andrew@briarpatchmagazine.com 


Colour! 
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What would it mean to live in a society that embraced 
mothers as whole people, that created communities of care 
and commitment beyond the nuclear family? 


у two-year-old daughter started 
nursery school this year. As we 
were gearing up for this transi- 


tion, this big milestone, other parents 
asked me, "Are you ready?" My response, 
always: "Fuck yes. Get this toddler out of 
my house." 

This is not a popular response. 

At the orientation, the teacher men- 
tioned that one parent wasn't coming 
but that was OK because the couple had 
six kids and were well-oriented with 
the school already. Six kids! We all gave 
appropriate exclamations, amazed head 
shakes, murmurs of awe. A mother of two 
said, "Sometimes just two seem like too 
many!” Soft chuckles all around. I added, 
"Sometimes one is too many!" 

Uncomfortable silence. 

In these two moments, I found myself 
beyond acceptable limits of motherly grip- 
ing, beyond the bounds of good mother- 
hood. And even in writing these two 
anecdotes, I had to resist adding phrases 
that would temper my transgressions: "But 
of course I love my daughter!” or "But of 
course it's all worth it!" These phrases are 
the echoes of societal disciplinary tactics 
that constrain and shape motherly feelings 
and expression, that dictate what (good) 
mothers are allowed to say and feel and do. 
I hear them echoing across the small and 
big screens, in (the lack of) maternity leave 
in the workplace here in the U.S., in the 
appalling cost of child care, in marriage 
and divorce law, in punitive social welfare 
policies. They are also the literal echoes 
out of other people's mouths, even other 
mothers, people finishing my sentences 
for me by adding those corrective phrases 

after every complaint: "But it's all worth 
it, right?" 

Hidden in that sentence, behind its 
celebration of children and child-raising, 


is the systematic devaluation of women, 
of mothers, of mothering. Because in 
always pairing the hardships with the joys, 
the complaints with the gratitude, as if 
those cancel each other out, we erase the 
labour, the struggles, and most of all, the 
needs of mothers. We define motherhood 
through endless sacrifice and martyrdom, 
not allowing mothers to demand things 
for themselves, as mothers, as women, 
as whole people. We don't allow mothers 
to need. 

Motherhood can be joyful. It's also 
fucking hard. And we should be allowed 
to say so, without equivocating, without 
apologizing. Most of all, we should be 
allowed to need — and get — support. 

These disciplinary tactics, these defini- 
tions of good (white, middle-class, straight, 
monogamous, nuclear, self-sacrificial) 
motherhood hit me in the first year of my 
daughter's life, contributing significantly 
to my experiences of post- partum depres- 
sion. Good mothers love their children 
above all else. Good mothers sacrifice 
everything. Good mothers stay at home. 
Good mothers feel grateful. Good mothers 
love mothering. Good mothers find it all 


dress, able to make fairly flexible choices 
around child care and being at home/ 
working outside the home. My struggles 
to articulate how difficult motherhood 
is for me are just the tip of the iceberg of 
disciplined, policed motherhood. Follow 
the invisible lines, and we end up at the 
structural violence embedded in stan- 
dards of motherhood and womanhood 
that systematically undermine women at 
their most vulnerable. 

What this disciplining, this undermin- 
ing, looks like for many other women 
— especially poor women of colour, single 
mothers, disabled mothers, women with 
mental illness, and mothers in non- 
nuclear family formations or in queer 
families — is structural and legal violence 
that withholds support, that pressures 
women to marry, that humiliates and 
punishes "incompetent" mothers, that 
takes children away. Women of colour 
in the U.S. have particularly had to fear 
the family welfare state with its appalling 
history of intervention to "save" children 
from their own mothers, a long-standing 
form of cultural and actual genocide. 
Acknowledging the very real issues of 


| found myself beyond acceptable limits of motherly griping, 
beyond the bounds of good motherhood. 


worth it. Good mothers don't cry all the 
time, don't feel completely overwhelmed, 
don't want to run away, don't resent their 
children, don't hate their lives, don't want 
to kill themselves. 

And the crazy thing is I've gotten a fairly 
blunted form of this discipline, softened 
by resources and significant access to ways 
of performing good motherhood. I’m mar- 
ried to a man, femme, straight-passing, 
middle-class, seemingly able-bodied, 
"respectable" in the ways I speak and 


domestic violence and abuse, we can still 
critique the state for the ways it readily 
reads mothers of colour as bad mothers 
and approaches compromised mothering 
as an individual pathology to be remedied 
by punishment, the extraction of children, 
and placing those children in the often 
abusive system of state care. 
Compromised mothering is rarely 
recognized as a condition of “living 
under siege” within violent structures 
that consistently work to undermine that 
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very mothering. In the private sphere, 
women of colour, especially immigrant 
women (sometimes “imported” directly 
from other countries), take on the labour 
of displaced mothering as low- or no-wage 
nannies to care for wealthier women’s 
children, in order to make enough money 
to support their own children whom they 
now cannot mother. This is the systematic 
undermining of motherhood, often in the 


If we really love children as we say, if we 
really think mothering future generations 
is one of the most important contributions 
to society, one of its critical social labours, 
then what would a societal support system 
look like that truly embraces mothers, 
mothering, and child-raising? It would 
acknowledge the real, back-breaking, 
heart-breaking, soul-crushing work that 
is parenting and not erase those things 


KNOWLEDGE IS POWER, 
BUT WHAT WE DO WITH 
THAT KNOWLEDGE CAN BE 


REVOLUTIONARY. 


Get your copy of the new book Screening Truth to Power: 
A Reader on Documentary Activism today. 


Enter discount code BRIAR2014 when you order at 
cinemapolitica.org/documentaryactivismbook 


mother; we need to see and nurture the 
full personhoods of mothers. We need to 
love mothers as much as we love children. 

This is what it really means to support 
mothers and children, to be pro-life in an 
expansive form. A step further: this is the 
beginnings of what it means to support 
queer family structures, to think about fam- 
ily and child-raising and parenting — indeed, 
community-building — outside the privat- 


Good mothers don't cry all the time, don't feel completely overwhelmed, don't want to run 
away, don't resent their children, don't hate their lives, don't want to kill themselves. 


name of children or "the family" or even 
women themselves. 

Who deserves to be a mother and to 
have support in their mothering — and 
who gets to dictate these criteria? What 
happens to mothers who cannot perform 
good motherhood? What happens to how 
they feel about themselves, their mental 
well-being, their relationships with their 
children, their relationships with any co- 
parents? What happens to their support 
systems? In turn, what happens to the 
viability and safety of their families? 
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when we celebrate the ways parenting is 
life-giving, breathtaking, meaningful, and 
transformative. It would expand parent- 
ing into a social concern, a social good, 
because one woman cannot and should 
not do it all. In this way, child-raising 
becomes a community responsibility — 
and mothers, parents, become the lead- 
ers of community child-raising. It would 
create structures that enable mothering 
in all its forms, and, most of all, enable 
mothers to be full people. Being a full 
person is foundational to being a good 


ized nuclear family, to create community 
that, in radically supporting women and 
children, defines its members' commit- 
ments and ties to each other in new ways. 

Ilove my daughter. So fiercely it borders 
on pain. It is a fire that consumes me, that 
I want to consume the world with, that 
generates possibility and life, revelation 
and revolution. 

Ilove myself just as fiercely. Now I need 
the world to love both of us that way. © 


First published at blackgirldangerous.org 
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Queering the metro in Mexico City 


Our era of government-sanctioned gay tourism exists alongside homophobic violence and state 
crackdowns on the queer commons. Josh Mentanko explores the erotics of mass transit in Mexico City 


and the fault lines between government agendas and gay practices. 


Photos by Clayton Conn 
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20 per cent of the metropolitan area's population — pack 

into the underground metro system. Serving the largest 
urban population in the western hemisphere, the Sistema de 
Transporte Colectivo (STC) shuttles 335 trains between 195 
stations. Footsteps from the billions of passengers who have 
taken the metro since it opened in 1969 have worn grooves in 
the stone-tiled stairs of the most popular stations. 

When the STC closed certain metro cars in February 2011 in 
order to prevent gay men from using them for sex, the public 
conversation about the ban highlighted how the metro is more 
than justa transportation artery; itis a key part of Mexico City's 
huge informal economy. Vendors hawking everything from 
pirated ranchera CDs to bobby pins enter trains at every sta- 


E very day in Mexico City, over four million people — about 


tion despite official posters warning passengers against buying 


When fares were increased from three to five 
pesos per trip at the end of 2013, commuters 
jumped or ducked the turnstiles en masse 
while police stood by helplessly. 


anything. It is also an important cultural and political space that 
hosts spontaneous musical performances and official exhibi- 
tions of pre-Columbian artifacts. When fares were increased 
from three to five pesos per trip at the end of 2013, commuters 
jumped or ducked the turnstiles en masse while police stood by 
helplessly. The movement was hashtagged #PosMeSalto, which 
translates to "I'll just jump.” 

The appropriation of certain metro cars as meeting and 
hookup sites for gay men exemplifies the clash between the 
STC and its users, and the closure of these cars illuminates the 
complex relationship between the political class that controls 
the city and the LGBTQ community. 

When Mexico City legalized same-sex marriage in late 
2009, Alejandro Rojas, the city’s secretary for tourism, said 
that Mexico City “will be a very exciting and daring place fora 
honeymoon, and [gay tourists] will take advantage of the fact 
that Mexico will welcome them with the due respect and toler- 
ance that their preferences deserve.’ By the summer of 2010, 
the city had inaugurated an office to promote gay tourism, the 
first of its kind in Latin America. 

While Mexico City officials sold their city as a “daring” and 
“avant-garde” destination to foreign tourists, Mexican LGBTQ 
people, particularly those who lived outside of the federal 
district, continued to face intense repression. In the first eight 
months of 2009, 40 “homosexual persons” were reportedly 
murdered in the state of Michoacan, an area infamous for 

insecurity thanks to violence related to narcotics traffic. 


Violence against transgender sex workers occurs throughout 
the country. In May 2007 in the border city of Ciudad Juarez, 
40 transsexual and transgender sex workers were detained, 
viciously assaulted, and robbed by 20 members of the military 
police. Compounding the problem of homophobia in the general 
public, police throughout Mexico often fail to label homophobic 
assaults as such, meaning that statistics misrepresent the scale of 
violence faced by LGBTQ people. Around the time Mexico City 
legalized same-sex marriage, a report in the city's newspaper, El 
Universal, showed that 30 per cent of LGBTQ people claimed to 
experience discrimination by the police and 20 per cent claimed 
to have been assaulted by the police. 


Metrear 


Ї nown as metrear or cajita feliz (which also refers to a 
Май happy meal), the practice of men meeting men 
for socialization and sex on the metro overlaps with a rich and 
shifting geography of public sex in the city. 

Enrique Gomez, a freelance journalist and host of the 
LGBTQ-themed radio show Diversidad Ciudana, was 17 and 
dating a girl when he was introduced to metrear in 1990. 

“I was traveling home from UNAMS library [Universidad 
Nacional Autónoma de México]. My girlfriend got into the 
first train, but I missed it. I noticed that the car I got in was 
predominantly men, and I linked eyes with one. He came over, 
touched me, and then we began to talk. I felt a sexual attraction 
so L invited him to a porn cinema in front of Parque Alameda 
Central where we fucked in the bathroom” 

Gomez is very precise in his description of which particular 
subway cars are spaces for metrear. “(Їп the early 1990s], the 
last train was gay in the night. They used it for sex — blowing, 
sometimes even fucking — but in the day when it was full, every 


By the summer of 2010, the city had 
inaugurated an office to promote gay 
tourism, the first of its kind in Latin America. 


metro line had its own car. For example, on Line 1, it was the 
fourth car near the second door from the back. It was always 
very specific. Today it is the last car all the time. The cars of the 
past are less popular and the men are older.’ 

One ofthe most popular line stops is at Ciudad Universitaria, 
the site of UNAM and home to over 200,000 students. The last 
car on the train heading away from the university is a popular 
hookup spot for students in the late afternoon. For example, 
Diego (a pseudonym) was introduced to metrear as a 28-year- 
old graduate student at UNAM. “We left the metro, walked to 
a park, and fucked like animals. He knew all the paths and the 
ways around the fences and everything? 
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Although Diego and Gomez stumbled into the world of 
metrear, other men come to know about it through one of 
many websites and online groups dedicated to arranging and 
discussing meetings. The grainy photos and videos of men 


"A condition for the neoliberal acceptance 
of some queers is that we also privatize our 
relationships and sexualities.” 


found on online porn-sharing sites are another way in which 
technology spreads knowledge that used to be spread by word 
of mouth. 

The metro line serving the upscale business and shopping 
district Polanco is popular with commuters. "Between 6:30 and 
9:30 a.m., it is so crowded that you can fuck;' observes Gomez. 

According to Gomez, most of the participants in metrear 
are men — gay-identified or not — who come from the lower 
and middle classes, and the way they participate is frequently 
conditioned by the geography and time of their daily com- 


mute. À 2008 article in the newspaper Milenio paints a picture 
of metro security and authority deliberately ignoring the 
phenomenon, but after Francisco Bojórquez was appointed 
director of the STC in 2007, he promised to tackle street 
vendors, lack of security, prostitution, and homosexuality 
in the underground. 

In February 2011, an STC press release announced that 
they would be closing the last three train cars on lines 1, 2, 3, 
8, and B after 10 p.m. in order to reduce "danger" and wear on 
facilities and improve the efficiency and effectiveness of the 
service. A few days later, a metro spokesperson said that gay 
men were taking advantage of the metro facilities to commit 
illegal acts. Later that same month, the director of Garibaldi 
Station went on record saying that "in the final hours of 
service, there are situations between couples — male-male, 
female-male, and female-female. People complain and we 
had to do something” A security guard at the same station 

explained that the prohibition resulted from "gays who are 
taking over the facilities. They have recordings of them 


practicing oral sex.’ 
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A report from the human rights commission of the federal 
district concluded that there was no evidence supporting the 
assertion that the last three cars became more dangerous at 
night. It held that the ban and the statements made by STC 
officials violated the honour and dignity of LGBTQ people and 
recommended that the cares be reopened. 

Demonstrating a fissure between sex activists like Gomez 
and others in the LGBTQ community, some LGBTQ activists 
actually supported the closing of the metro. 

Hector Salinas, coordinator of sexual dissidence studies 
at the Universidad Nacional Autónoma de México (UACM) 
commented: "What is the right to public sex? If the collective 
LGBTQ are unwilling to accept the dictates of heterosexuals, 
we also should not impose our culture on others.’ 

"These people are worse than the Pope,’ Gomez said in 
response to Salinas' comments. "I think this double standard 
is the principal characteristic of politics in Mexico and Latin 
America. On the one hand, they approve gay marriage, but on 


the other, they censure sex and more.” 


Privatizing liberation 
he crackdown on "public" expressions of gay sexuality 
in Mexico City is not in contradiction with the city's 
promotion of gay tourism and marriage. "A condition for the 
neoliberal acceptance of some queers is that we also privat- 


Most of the participants in metrear are men 
— gay-identified or not — who come from the 
lower and middle classes, and the way they 
participate is frequently conditioned by the 
geography and time oftheir daily commute. 
ize our relationships and sexualities," says Gary Kinsman, 
an activist, scholar, and co-author of The Canadian War on 
Queers: National Security as Sexual Regulation. “We should 


get married and not have sex in ‘public’ which means that you 
can have people supporting same-sex marriage while at the 


same time supporting the closing of more 'public' social and 
erotic spaces for queers." 

Same-sex marriage was legalized in Mexico City in December 
2009, pushed through the legislative assembly by the Party of the 
Democratic Revolution (PRD), which was in power throughout 
the metrear controversy. 

The conflict between neoliberal promotion of gay rights and 
crackdowns on gay sexual culture has grown in the last five 
years. Between 2007 and 2012, the Delegation of Cuauhtémoc 
(a downtown borough) closed the dark rooms of working-class 
bars, including GoBar, that existed on the edge of the Zona 
Rosa, a central commercial neighbourhood with numerous 
LGBTQ-targeted stores and bars. The only remaining gay dark 
room belongs to an upscale bar in the Condesa neighbourhood, 
southeast of the Zona Rosa. On March 6, 2014, Mexico City's 
only officially gay bathhouse, SO.DO.ME, was closed by the 
PRD-controlled Delegation of Miguel Hidalgo. 


In Mexico City, the ability to easily record a sexual encounter 


on a phone has added a new dimension to a long history of gay 
blackmail. In a Huffington Post Mexico article about metrear, a 


young man named Uriel describes how his sexual partner filmed 
their encounter on a phone camera and afterwards demanded 
Uriel pay 5,000 pesos to delete the file or his family would be shown 
the video. When asked why he did not contact security at the 
metro, he said: “It would only get worse. To them we are a scourge. 
If the other guy said I was metreando, I would be in the wrong? 

The STC followed the recommendations of the human rights 
commission and reopened the last three cars on the selected 
lines in March 2013. Anecdotal evidence suggests that the num- 
ber of security guards in the last car has noticeably increased, 
making it impossible to have sexual contact beyond a certain 
level in the mostly deserted car at night. 

Reflecting on the changes in metrear over the last 25 years 
in which he has been observing and participating, Gomez says 
that young people today seem to take a more expansive view of 
metrear than his generation did, but they are not necessarily 
abandoning the historical spaces associated with it. "Before 
the middle of the night, they go to the subway to dance, sing, 
laugh, sometimes drinking — almost like they forgot the initial 
reason for being there: sex.’ © 


Origins of Pride 
Police homophobia and violent state repression of the 
queer community have long been a part of everyday 
life in Canada. Many don't know this history of police 
homophobia, and many have never heard of the Toronto 
bathhouse riots. 

On the cold evening of February 5, 1981, Toronto 
police raided four gay bathhouses in Toronto's Church 
Street district. They charged 253 men with being "found- 
ins in a common bawdy house,” which forced many men 
out of the closet and into a dangerous world (ruining 
careers, damaging families, and increasing suicide 
risk). All four of the bathhouses were heavily damaged 
by the police, and one of the clubs never reopened. 
Men were held outside in the cold — some only draped 
with towels — and subjected to "Vaseline jokes" and 
homophobic slurs. 

The next night, the queer community fought back. The 
bastion of liberal opinion the Toronto Star described it 


as a “rampage” and a “riot.” The anti-police sentiments 
of the queer community were clear: “No more cops!” 
they chanted. This clash of the queer community and 
the police was followed by a series of protests, hunger 
strikes, and parliamentary manoeuvring. Collectively, 
these actions and demonstrations morphed into the 
Toronto Pride Week. 

In contemporary Toronto Pride marches, the police 
have a major presence, but now they are marching in 
the parade not fighting against it. When progressive 
allies cheer on the police at events like the Toronto Pride 
Parade, it camouflages the homophobia and abuse still 
perpetrated by police services. Ask any queer youth 
about their fear of reporting queer-bashing at school or 
the workplace to the police. 

To learn more about the queer liberation movement 
and its relation to the state and its policing complex, see 
the new book Against Equality: Queer Revolution, Not 
Mere Inclusion, edited by Ryan Conrad (AK Press, 2014). 
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The Peoples’ Social Forum 


Will th 


of activists in years succumb to the left's culture 


of complaint, lU and fracture, or can platforms for renewed 


organizing and re 


By David P Ball 


g emerge from a weekend in Ottawa? 


What matters is the day after, when we will have to return to normal lives. 


Will there be any changes then? ... 


The only thing I'm afraid of is that we will 


someday just go home and then we will meet once a year. 


Slavoj Zizek, at Occupy Wall Street in 2011 


T= countdown is on until the 
Peoples’ Social Forum in Ottawa 
from August 21 to 24. 

But surprisingly, one of the organ- 
izers can hardly wait until the event — a 
historic gathering of social movements 
and Indigenous peoples — is over and 
done with. 

"I'm actually looking forward to 
September!" jokes Michel Lambert, 
executive director of the organization 
Alternatives. "I don't really mean to sound 
like I want it to be over, but I’m dreaming 
that it won't just be an event. 

"We don't want to organize one more 
conference. We want to build something 
— whatever it's called, an alliance of people 
— that cannot stop on August 25 when 
everyone goes home” 

The vision behind the broad gathering 
of progressives, which is inspired by the 
World Social Forum (WSF) model, is 
to bring together the divergent forces 
of the left in hopes of working toward 
common goals and strategies. The event 
will include assemblies on climate change, 
labour organizing, decolonization, and 
poverty, to name a few, and a final larger 
assembly of social movements that will 
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attempt to establish a common platform. 

According to the event's website, 
organizers hope to not only foster debate 
but also "stimulate the emergence of 
concrete actions and the convergence of 
struggles.” 

The expectations are ambitious: organ- 
izers are hoping for 10,000 participants. 

It's hard to know if that is realistic, but 
there are dedicated regional organizing 
committees across the country. In early 
April, the B.C. committee announced 
plans to launch a caravan that will gather 
steam as it travels east. It's directly 
inspired, says Vancouver organizer Nadia 
Santoro, by the 1935 On to Ottawa Trek, 
where hundreds of men, unemployed due 
to the Great Depression, jumped freight 
trains and set off for Parliament Hill (only 
to be halted in Regina and then attacked 
by the RCMP in the so-called Regina Riot 
on July 1, 1935). 

"We're tapping into this history,’ Santoro 
says, "to build momentum and to build the 
movement for the Peoples' Social Forum, 
to raise our voices to Stephen Harper, to 
say no to the world that he wants, and to 
present another world ... a democratic 
solution to the crisis that we face.’ 


While the World Social Forum has 
centred on peoples movements in the 
Global South, the heart of the Peoples' 
Social Forum in Canada is twofold: social 
movements and Indigenous peoples. 

Gathering at the University of Ottawa, 
the forum will open with several days 
devoted to what organizers call "assemblies 
of social movements" — self-organized 
workshops on everything from migrant 
justice to democracy, climate change to 
spirituality, poverty to the justice system. 
Rather than big-name keynote speakers or 
a roster of left-wing celebrities, individuals 
and groups can suggest and lead themed 
workshops of their choice. The outcomes 
of these smaller sessions will feed into the 
larger thematic assembly, which will in 
turn feed into the final assembly on social 
movements. 


Many nations 

idia Lariviére, youth coordinator 

with Québec Native Women 
and an Idle No More organizer, has 
been involved since the early planning 
stages. She says that ever since the 
Indigenous resurgence of Idle No More 
drew the support of Québec's student and 


Occupy movements, she's been inspired to 
bridge the divide that still exists between 
Indigenous and settler activists. 

“When I started getting involved in Idle 
No More, people who were involved in 
the Maple Spring and the Occupy move- 
ment in Montreal offered their help and 
solidarity to us,’ Larivière says. “It was a 
special moment; I started getting hope 
again. I started thinking, ‘How can we 
make our fights converge, Indigenous and 
non-Indigenous, all the different groups 
fighting for social justice and to protect 
the environment?” 

But because ongoing “colonial attitudes” 
towards Indigenous Peoples persist in 
parts of the left in Canada and Quebec, 
Lariviére was initially cautious about 
getting involved. 

"I'm always a bit worried at the begin- 
ning,’ she admits. “I wanted to make sure 
I knew what the approach is. How can 
we start decolonizing our relationships, 
mentalities, and the way we make partner- 
ships — and collaborate?" 

What reassured her, in the end, was 
feeling included in the whole planning 
process, not simply tokenized or brought 
in at the last moment. She is part of the 


NINETY-NINE SOCcIOECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS ON THE WALL, ММЄТУ- 
NINE SOCIOECONOMIC PROBLEMS... 


forum' Indigenous caucus, one of several 
sectoral clusters within the larger event. 

“They wanted to make sure Indigenous 
peoples would be part of the process 
as equals,” she says. “That’s why I got 
involved” 


The Harper trigger 


Ae key sector involved in plan- 
ning the forum is organized labour, 
which also has its own caucus. Véronique 
Brouillette, of the Quebec House of 
Labour (Centrale 
des syndicats du 
Québec), says the 
People's Social 
Forum is a "historic 
event." It couldn't 
come at a more urgent time, she says, 
given the Conservative regime in Ottawa. 

"It's time we have an event that permits 
us to build bridges between the social 
movements, unions, environmentalists, 
First Nations, and everyone who's being 
attacked by the Harper government,’ says 
Brouillette. “We're all being isolated with 
very bad austerity measures. We're so busy 
fighting back against all the attacks; it's 
easy to be alone? 


Samantha Lucy 


But is the focus of the forum limited to 
a "Stop Harper" message? 

"Of course the Harper government is a 
trigger for action,’ she says, "but yes, it's 
also bigger than that. We need to think of 
a better left than we have now. We need 
a proposal for an alternative way of doing 
politics, economics, and [relating to] 
nature. For me, the social forum is just a 
first step of a series of steps we hope will 
take place afterwards" 

Organizers say that's why the forum is 


"How can we make our fights converge, 
Indigenous and non-Indigenous?" 


being framed as an "extra-parliamentary 
alliance" rather than along partisan lines. 
It’s just that Harper has raised the tem- 
perature dramatically for everyone. 

"We need to build alliances that will 
go way beyond 2015; Lambert argues. 
"We've seen that the lines between 
political parties are not so big anymore. 
A new one will come in, they'll repaint 
the airplane red, but the policies seem 
more or less the same. We want to build 
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something that can go beyond partisan 
lines and brings the social movements 
into an extra-parliamentary opposition — 
something bigger, that's my dream.” 
Lambert describes such an opposition 
alliance as a “fourth line" or “citizen's line.” 
The level of austerity measures — from 


cuts affecting postal workers to draconian 
environmental changes and attacks on 
Indigenous sovereignty — is simply too 
dramatic to fight one by one, he says. 

“It gives everybody a sense of urgency,’ 
he says. 


Did someone say strategy? 
Е" опе labour movement veteran who 
attended the World Social Forum in 
Tunisia, talk about building "something 
better" is tempered by "systemic" patterns 
on the left that have in the past hobbled 
attempts to talk strategy. It becomes dif- 
ficult to establish "where we're going and 
how we get there," argues Dave Bleakney 
of the Canadian Union of Postal Workers. 
He says previous social forums have 
left audiences "deflated;' with panel after 
panel offering a litany of "complaints for 
the converted" on a patchwork of issues. 

Bleakney applauds the energy and pas- 
sion being poured into the August event, 
as well as the support from the labour 
movement, a group that he says took "a 
long time to come around" to the idea. 
Hesits on the forum's steering committee 
but emphasizes that he speaks only for 
himself. 

“It’s magnificent that so many people 
come together, want change, and are 
struggling to make that change,’ he says. 
“But I feel a deep dissatisfaction after each 
[forum] — a kind of let down” 

The left, he says, is good at analyz- 
ing the negative impacts of capitalism, 
corporations, and government policy. 
But Bleakney says actual strategy is “our 
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Achilles heel, something we don't do well. 
It's easy to find a villain, but that absolves 
us and lets us off the hook. 

“If we want a successful social forum, 
we're going to have to break the systems 
we've imposed on ourselves and stop 
looking to blame someone else.” 

The forum's 
coordinator, Roger 
Rashi, agrees that 
the goal of the event 
needs to be big- 
ger than stopping 
a policy or electing 
a new government. 
He wants to see a 
tangible path forward emerge from the 
forum. At the same time, he insists the 
current Conservative administration is 
a unique catalyst for social mobilization. 

"Having Stephen Harper in power in 
Ottawa makes a huge difference,” he says. 
"His ability to isolate movements and 
crush them has been so [effective] that we 
all realized we cannot go up, one by one, 
against Stephen Harper and win. That's 
what drives today's forum.” 


Changing the agenda 

ptimism can be tempered by history. 

The Peoples' Social Forum comes a 
decade after a previous, 
failed attempt at such 
an event. The earlier 
incarnation, on the 
heels of the explosion 
of the anti-globalization 
movement, never mat- 
erialized, partly because 
of chasms between 
English- and French-speaking unions 
and social movements, says Lambert, who 
was involved in the 2002-2004 attempt. 

Although Quebec has since hosted two 
social forums, the last time French- and 
English-speaking movements came 
together from across the country was 
for the 2001 People’s Summit which 
confronted the Summit of the Americas 
free trade talks in Quebec City. 

There are many theories about why the 
anti-globalization movement itself faded 
from its promising mass mobilizations 
between 1999 and 2001. Some credit the 


terrorist attacks of September 11 with 
demoralizing the left, or at least refocusing 
it on (unsuccessfully) stopping the inva- 
sions of Iraq and Afghanistan. 

Others blame a kind of protest fatigue 
that arose from two years of rapid-fire 
“summit hopping.’ Travelling across the 
country is time consuming and can detract 
from local struggles and the patient work 
of incremental organizing. 

Is there a risk that the Peoples’ Social 
Forum could become just another vehicle 
for leftist tirades without building real 
oppositional social power? Organizers 
insist the plan is to emerge with concrete 
strategies or at least clear positions on 
common struggles, to be hammered out 
in the final larger assembly. But questions 
remain for some about whether it will 
become another gabfest. 

“Social forums should not just [be] 
empty talk,’ Rashi argues. "We're looking 
to build a different world. It’s ambitious 
— we're not saying we can do it on every 
issue or theme — but that's the approach. 
If we're able to bring in all these various 
struggles and battles popping up into a 
common fight back, I think we can change 
the political agenda in this country.” 

For Larivière, the challenges of organ- 
izing across diversity and difference will 


"We want to build something that 
brings the social movements into an 
extra-parliamentary opposition — 
something bigger, that's my dream." 


hopefully add to the celebratory and 
strategy-focused nature of the event and 
not hinder it. 

“There's always going to be challenges,’ 
she says. “We have different visions, cul- 
tures, and realities. We have to deal with 
a lot of challenges. It's not always easy. But 
if we want to work together, we have no 
choice but to face them. I know it won't 
solve all our issues, but it could, hopefully, 
be an important step.’ © 


For more information on the forum or to 
register, visit peoplessocialforum.org. 
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Looking for secure and meaningful work? So are we. 
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or seven years, Ma Than Yie has lived 
Е worked at the dump outside of 

the town of Mae Sot, Thailand, six 
kilometres from the border of Myanmar 
(officially known as Burma until 1989). 
After sending her two young sons to school, 
she makes a five-minute walk from their 
bamboo home to begin work at 9 a.m., and 
then usually takes a break just after noon 
when the day is hottest. Every evening, 
around 20 trucks arrive at the dump, cueing 
the start of her second shift of the day. She 
sorts the garbage until midnight. Workers 
at the dump will pile garbage bags and 
plastic bottles for a few days before they 
are sold to different trucks. 

In Mon State, Myanmar, where she 
has two older sons who live with their 
grandmother, Ma Than Yie could make 
around 1,000 Myanmar Kyat (around $1 
CAD) a day, though work was scarce. She 
needed at least 2,000 Myanmar Kyat each 
day to feed her family, so she followed her 
brother, who left years earlier, to Mae Sot 
in search of work. 

At the dump, one kilogram of white 
plastic bags can be sold for 1 Thai Baht 
and one kilogram of black garbage bags 
for 2 Baht. Beer cans are sold for 2.5 Baht, 
beer bottles for 1 Baht, and one kilogram 
of plastic bottles for 12 Baht. Ma Than Yie 
makes 600 Bhat a week: the equivalent of 
around $20 CAD. 

Ma Than Yie, like many migrants, does 
not have a Myanmar passport and is not 
permitted to cross Myanmar borders 
legally. 

"Now [in Thailand] I have one docu- 
ment that was issued by the head villager,’ 
she tells me via a translator as she sorts 
plastic bags, pressing them into larger 
bags. "It is not legal but proves I live here. 

The police never check this area so we 
don't have problems.” 


Conflict, migration, and work 
М: Than Yie is one of an estimated 2.5 

to three million Myanmar migrant 
workers in Thailand. 

In 1948, when Myanmar became 
independent from Britain following the 
Second World War, the new country was 
formed on nationalist lines for the Bamar 
majority. The rights of minority peoples 
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such as the Karen, Kayah, Mon, and Shan 
were disregarded. As a result, Myanmar 
has been fraught with an asymmetrical 
conflict between armed ethnic minority 
groups and government forces for over 
six decades. Amnesty International has 
reported on crimes against humanity in 
eastern Myanmar, particularly against the 
Karen minority group, including "unlaw- 
ful killings; enforced disappearances; 
the imposition of forced labour, as well 
as the destruction of villages, crops and 
food-stocks and other forms of collective 
punishment.” 

U Sein Htay, co-founder and director of 
the Thailand-based organization Migrant 
Worker Rights Network, identifies civil 


U Sein Htay hid in trucks 
transporting other migrants 
without status and trekked 
through the jungle to avoid 

immigration checkpoints. 


war as a primary reason Myanmar people 
began crossing the Thai border in the later 
part of the 20th century. But he says that 
the main reason people stay in Thailand is 
economic hardship in Myanmar. 

Myanmar workers migrated in increas- 
ing numbers during the 1980s, filling a 
labour shortage in Thailand, with many 
finding work close to Bangkok and Samut 
Sakhon. Neither the Thai nor Myanmar 
governments set policies to protect 
migrant workers. 

Pro-democracy uprisings in Myanmar 
in 1988 saw the mass jailing of activists 
and the killing of thousands by Myanmar's 
ruling military junta, the State Law 
and Order Restoration Council, which 
sparked an influx of Myanmar migrants 
to Thailand. 

"Since 1992, there have been periods 
when [Myanmar migrant workers] could 
register as temporary workers through 
their employers in Thailand; explains 
U Sein Htay. "But the registration of 
Myanmar migrant workers [by the Thai 
government] has never been consistent.’ 

Following a dubious general election 
held in 2010, a government was installed 


in 2011. The election was boycotted by 
the National League for Democracy, 
chaired by pro-democracy icon Aung San 
Suu Kyi, and the government was called 
"quasi-civilian" by international observers. 

Thein Sein, the Union Solidarity and 
Development Party vice-president and a 
former Tatmadaw commander, assumed 
the presidency. Regardless of international 
praise for President Thein Sein's reformist 
policies, the constitution still requires 
that the Tatmadaw (the combined armed 
forces and police) be represented in 25 
per cent of parliamentary seats. Today, 
hundreds of thousands of internally 
displaced persons face communal violence 
in Rakhine state and ongoing civil war in 
Kachin state. More than 100,000 refugees 
live in official Thai refugee camps. 


Both a village and a dump 
p. least 1.7 million Myanmar migrant 
workers completed a joint Thai/ 
Myanmar national verification process 
between June 2009 and August 2013, 
travelling to Thai government passport 
offices on the border to verify their 
identities. According to U Sein Htay, they 
were not required to provide Myanmar 
identification. 

Upon completion of the verification pro- 
cess, they received a temporary Myanmar 
passport, valid only for travel to Thailand, 
as well as a two-year Thai visa, extendable 
to four years, and a Thai work permit. 

Ko Myo Thant is among these workers. 
He spent one year working in Samut 
Sakhon, 35 kilometres west of Bangkok, 
and met his wife, Ma Thiri, there. Last 
year, the two of them moved to the dump 
where his father and mother had been 
living for over a decade. 

Because he has a passport and work per- 
mit, Ko Myo Thant is able to work for the 
Thai government. He works on the trucks 
that bring waste — and work — to villagers 
every day. But his visa will soon expire, 
and the process for getting a permanent 
passport is fraught, mediated by expensive 
brokers and corrupt bureaucrats. 

Still, Ko Myo Thant says, "I never think 
of going back (to Myanmar); as we sit 
with his wife opposite a mountain of trash, 
our legs dangling from the edge of their 


Top: Ko Than Zaw sorts bottle caps outside his home. He has raised three sons at the dump and says it's "better than Burma,” where he couldn't find work. 
Bottom (right): For seven years Ma Than Yie has lived and worked in the dump, where her two youngest sons attend school. She works from 9 a.m. to midnight, 
taking a break in the mid-afternoon heat. She earns the equivalent of $20 CAD a week. Photos: P. Larlee 


bamboo floor. "Conditions are better here. 
I have work here.” 

The village is like an extension of 
Myanmar and, according to Ko Myo 
Thant, mirrors the infrastructure — or 
lack thereof — in his home village in Mon 
State. Most residents of the dump/village 


do not have passports, Thai visas, or work 
permits. Most are Mon or Karen, who 
have their own languages, or Myanmar. 
A dirt road loops the dump in the centre 
of the village, connecting Ko Myo Thant's 
home with a recently built community 
centre. Villagers gather daily at the large 


bamboo house for the shaved ice machine, 
cups of instant noodles, or basic medical 
care at the new clinic. 

There are no latrines in the village, and 
battery-powered lights fill bamboo homes 
at night. Villagers relieve themselves 
wherever they can — behind bushes or 
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piles of garbage. There is a stream close 
by, where villagers bathe, and three large 
reservoirs of drinking water, which are 
refilled at least twice per week by the 
non-profit community organization Eyes 


"The migrant worker 
faces problem after 
problem after problem." 


to Burma, founded by Fred Stockwell. 

When I visited, Ma Thiri was seven 
months pregnant. She told me she 
planned to give birth at the Mae Tao 
Clinic, founded by Dr. Cynthia Maung, 
a veteran fighter for access to health care 
for Myanmar refugees and migrants. 
The clinic is in the town of Mae Sot, a 
20-minute drive from the dump, and 
offers free medical care to Myanmar 
migrants and refugees. Ma Thiri and Ko 
Myo Thant said Stockwell would drive 
them to the clinic. 

As the village quiets down after a 
day's work, Ko Myo Thant's mother fries 
chicken over a small charcoal-burning 
stove in front of the family home. In the 
warm light of dusk, she nudges the sizzling 
meat, her family behind her waiting for 


dinner. 


If they stay in their place 
r 1995, U Sein Htay left Mawlamyine 
in Mon State — his hometown in 
southern Myanmar - via a boat headed 
for Thailand. He arrived in Ranong in 
southern Thailand, hid in trucks trans- 
porting other migrants without status, 
and trekked through the jungle to avoid 
immigration checkpoints. He arrived in 
Samut Sakhon where he peeled shrimp 
and packaged tuna and also worked on a 
fishing boat. U Sein Htay had paid a broker 
to bring him to Thailand and worked for 
one year to repay him. After that, he was 
able to send money back to his parents 
through another broker. 

He co-founded the Migrant Worker 
Rights Network in Samut Sakhon in 
2009. The Yangon office opened in 2013, 
and its membership now exceeds 3,000 
Myanmar migrant workers in Thailand. 
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The organization, funded by membership 
fees and donations, lobbies the Thai and 
Myanmar governments for policies to 
protect migrant workers. 

"These migrant workers with expired 
visas used a huge amount of money to get 
temporary passports,’ says U Sein Htay. 
"Now they are illegal again, and they don't 
believe either government because no one 
is responding to help them. They sit and 
wait like I did 20 years ago when Myanmar 
was a closed country and there were only 
illegal [migration] options.” 

This April, more than 200,000 Myanmar 
migrant workers in Thailand had their Thai 
visas expire with no option for renewal or 
extension and no response from the Thai 
or Myanmar government. U Sein Htay 
says every day the status of another 1,000 
migrant workers turns precarious. 

The Migrant Worker Rights Network 
is demanding the Myanmar government 
renew or extend existing temporary pass- 
ports so migrant workers are not forced to 
apply for permanent Myanmar passports. 

"The migrant worker faces problem after 
problem after problem,’ says U Sein Htay. 
"They just worry; they try to solve problems 
legally or illegally just to reach stability.’ 

U Sein Htay estimates there are 200,000 
to 300,000 Myanmar migrant workers in 


the Mae Sot area, outnumbering the Thai 
population. 

“The social and economic structure is 
broken in Mae Sot; they need Myanmar 
migrant workers to fill factories and 
construction sites, said U Sein Htay. "If 
they don't go anywhere and stay in their 
working place, the Thai police do not 


arrest them.” 


“If | have work, | am happy" 
ack at the dump/village outside of 
Mae Sot, Ko Than Zaw squats to sort 
plastic containers outside his home. He 
chews betel (an addictive plant common in 
Southeast Asia) and uses a stick to redirect 
a piglet headed toward his pile. 

'Ten years ago, he left his home in Bago 
region in eastern Myanmar and crossed 
the Moei River, which parallels the Thai- 
Myanmar border in the Mae Sot area. 

“In Bago, there were no jobs for me; we 
had no money and no food,’ he explains. 
"This is better than Burma.” 

Ko Than Zaw has never been issued a 
passport, Thai visa, or work permit. He 
has raised three sons at the dump and says 
he has no intention of leaving. 

“How can I say I am unhappy?" he says, 
shaking his head as if to tell me the answer 
is obvious. "If I have work, I am happy.’ © 


$i 
23-year-old migrant Khin Thandar Win works while pregnant, following the fire. Photo: F. Stockwell 
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Rejecting a gold mine 
and saving the land 


The Tsilhgot'in Nation's successful efforts to stop a copper and gold mine at Fish Lake. 


By Dawn Hoogeveen 
Photos by Zack Embree and Steve Monk 


ish Lake, or Teztan Biny in the 
P» language, is the site of 
a gold and copper mine proposal 

now twice rejected. The lake lies in the 
heart of Indigenous Tsilhqot'in territory, 
between the communities of Xeni Gwet'in 
(Nemiah Band) and Yunesit'in (Stone 
Band) in B.C.'s central interior. The latest 
mine proposal for the area, the second by 
Vancouver-based Taseko Mines Limited 
in recent years, was called the New 
Prosperity mine project and included a 
125-kilometre transmission line corridor. 
During the community hearings for 
the mine proposal last summer in Xeni 
Gwet'in, councillor Loretta Williams 
declared: "We will not even entertain the 
idea of losing the area. We cannot lose this 
area because of its spiritual significance.’ 


“We will not even entertain 
the idea of losing the area.’ 


The celebrated jumping rainbow trout of 
Fish Lake are part of a larger ecosystem 
that has supported the Tsilhqot'in people 
for thousands of years. 

Throughout the hearings, the Tsilhqot'in 
community made a clear case for rejecting 


the Taseko Mines proposal. Elders, adults, 
and youth emphasized the significance of 
Tsilhqot'in territory to their livelihoods. 


For the land 


hania Cook, a youth in Xeni Gwet'in, 

said: "I love my land. I like practising 
the traditional activities that I learn. I 
like sweat lodges. It brings me closer to 
my ancestors. I can pray for anything and 
anyone. When I am in the sweat lodge, I 
pray for the Prosperity project to stop and 
that our land will be free again, free from 
destruction ... This is the home of our 
ancestors ... This is how we stay connected 
to them and the land." 

On a bustling Friday before Christmas 
in downtown Vancouver last December, 
nearly 200 Tsilhqot'in people and their 
allies assembled to march to Taseko 
Mines' head office on West Georgia 
Street. The invitation to the event stressed 
that the Tsilhqot'in have spent three 
decades defending Fish Lake from the 
threat of this mine. 

The downtown dance ceremony 
blended hip hop with traditional 
Tsilhqot'in singing. The name Tsilhqot'in 
means “people of the river,’ and dancers 
in the ceremony wore blue blankets 


to represent fresh water. Two months 
after the ceremony, on February 27, 
2014, Taseko’s New Prosperity mine was 
rejected by a federally appointed panel of 
the Canadian Environmental Assessment 
Agency. 

A celebrated fishing destination, Fish 
Lake is surrounded by unlogged forests 
and framed by Mount Ts’yl?os. The Fish 
Lake watershed has been left largely 
unaffected by industrial development, a 
rarity given Canada's unbridled appetite 
for natural resources. In B.C. alone, the 
government's 2012 mining strategy, 
implemented by Liberal Premier Christy 
Clark, called for eight new mines in B.C. 
by 2015. 

The fight to save Fish Lake is not a new 
one, nor are the racialized regional politics 
of resource extraction unique. To the east, 
in the city of Williams Lake, a shopping 
mall was built on an Indigenous burial 
ground following land disputes that date 
back to the 1860s and the famous words 
of Chief William in 1879: “The white men 
have taken all the land and all the fish. A 
vast country was ours. It is ай gone" Amid 
racial tensions and land disputes that 
run deep in the central interior, Ts'yl?os 
Provincial Park was established in 1994 
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Peyal Francis Laceese dances outside Taseko Mines' head office in downtown Vancouver. Photo: Zack Embree 


in collaboration with Chief Roger William 
of the Xeni Gwet'in Nation. (The park's 
boundaries are just shy of Fish Lake.) 


The honour of the Crown 

Unlike much of the rest of Canada, 
the numbered treaty process did not 
extend to most of B.C. Consequently, 
the relationship between Tsilhqot'in and 
the settler state is contested in a different 
way than in places where historic treaty 
relationships exist. (Ihe Tsilhqot'in have 
a land title case currently awaiting a deci- 
sion in the Supreme Court of Canada.) 
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Though the specific mine proposal 
dates back to the 1990s, mineral rights 
were legally alienated from the Tsilhqot'in 
well before then through the province's 
mineral staking system that has yet to 
allow for Indigenous consent at the min- 
eral staking stage. A critical dimension of 
the current conflict over Fish Lake is that 
the mining company’s claim to the copper 
and gold is based on archaic principles 
enshrined in В.С Mineral Tenure Act. 

As one would guess, B.C’s model of 
mineral staking smooths the process of 
Indigenous dispossession for industrial 


interests. Two ofthe six Tsilhqot'in chiefs, 
Joe Alphonse and Roger William, have 
raised criticisms of the province's Mineral 
Tenure Act in the context of the New 
Prosperity rejection. They note that even 
a right-wing Canadian think-tank, the 
Fraser Institute, recognizes that mineral 
staking and the Crown ownership of 
minerals leads to conflicts over Indigenous 
territory. 

The project's environmental assessment 
hearings — a state-sanctioned mechanism 
— clearly outlined and recorded the impact 


"The latest legal action is 
a desperate attempt by a 
desperate company to 
distract everyone from 
the facts." 


the mine would have on Tsilhqot’in fish- 
ing and hunting grounds. In addition to 
environmental impacts, the Taseko mine 
was also rejected based on the impacts it 
would have on cultural transmission and 
ways of life. 

In early March, speaking to the 
Prospectors and Developers Association 
of Canada in Toronto, Prime Minister 
Stephen Harper referred to the second 
panel report that led to the mine's rejec- 
tion as “damning.” Despite his infamy for 
the omnibus budget bills that incited the 
Idle No More movement, Harper admit- 
ted at the Toronto meeting that "local 
Aboriginal groups ... do not approve" of 
the Taseko mine. 

Harper's statements don't surprise 
Ramsey Hart of MiningWatch Canada, 
however, who says: "Harper's response 
was in line with the findings of both review 
panels, the previous statements he and Jim 
Prentice made on the Prosperity project, 
and the most recent cabinet decision on 
New Prosperity.’ 

Hart also confirms the results of the 
federal environmental assessment. “It’s 
a matter of fact that the Indigenous 
communities that would be adversely 
impacted by the project are steadfastly 
opposed to it. Why Harper chose to 
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BEAUTIFUL TROUBLE 
A Toolbox for Revolution 
Edited by Andrew Boyd and 
Dave Oswald Mitchell 
“A crash course in the emerging field of 
carnivalesque real politik, both elegant and 
incendiary” — Naomi Klein 


Marilyn Baptiste (left) and Annette Frank (centre) march in Vancouver. Photo: Zack Embree 


acknowledge and respect their opposi- 
tion when he railroads others is a bit of a 
mystery but likely has to do with their legal 
status with proven Aboriginal rights to the 
mine area and the damning environmental 
assessment report.” 

Meanwhile, Taseko Mines Limited 
argues they are the ones who have been 
treated unfairly. Fighting the mines rejec- 
tion in the courts, Taseko has submitted 
two judicial reviews: one of the federal 
independent panel report and a second 
of the mine rejection itself. 

But regardless of these, the company's 
tactics, steeped in the logics of settler- 
colonial capital accumulation, have been 
successfully resisted. 

In a press release from March 2014, 
Chief Joe Alphonse, tribal chair for the 
Tsilhqot'in National Government, said, 
"The latest legal action is a desperate 
attempt by a desperate company to dis- 
tract everyone from the facts.” 

“We are equally disappointed that the 
B.C. government, and in particular Mines 
Minister Bennett, continue to talk and act 
as if this project has been wrongly rejected 
and still has a chance of proceeding,’ said 
Chief Russell Myers Ross of the Yunesit'in 
government in the same press release. “We 
know from the elections records that the 
Liberal government and Mr. Bennett have 
received political funding from [Taseko]. 
We also know that under Mr. Bennett in 


2010 the province became the only regula- 
tory authority to approve the mine and 
claim that it posed no problems of major 
concern. Neither fact justifies the govern- 
ment continuing to blindly support this 
project, providing the company's investors 
with false hope, and generating more 


"The conduct of the Province 
on this file calls into question 
the honour of the Crown.” 


stress for our communities. The conduct 
ofthe Province on this file calls into ques- 
tion the honour of the Crown, consider- 
ing the B.C. environmental assessment 
amendment process is incomplete.’ 

Taseko's promise of jobs in the mining 
industry seeks to overpower the value 
of traditional lifestyles and sacred lands. 
The company’s claim to the copper and 
gold, based on Crown ownership and 
the alienation of mineral rights, seeks to 
erase Indigenous title. But the Tsilhqot'in 
National Government has remained firm 
in its rejection of jobs in private industry 
in exchange for desolation of land and 
territory. The second rejection of the New 
Prosperity proposal this year is a victory 
for the Tsilhqot'in resistance, a resistance 
that seeks to maintain Teztan Biny — Fish 
Lake — for future generations. © 


UNMANNED 
Drone Warfare and Global Security 
Ann Rogers and John Hill 


"[Rogers and Hill's] contention that we have 


entered an era of nano-war is disturbing yet 
bears serious thought by policymakers, war 
fighters, scholars and the public alike." 

— Christopher Jasparro 


CRISIS AND CONTROL 
The Militarization of Protest Policing 
Lesley J. Wood 


"A must-read for all who care about freedom 
of speech and see protest and public 
demonstration as a necessary and legitimate 
means of protecting democracy." 

— Howard F. Morton Q.C., Barrister & 
Solicitor 


BTL 
Between the Lines books are available 
in bookstores and online: 
www.btlbooks.com 
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Canadian radicals and the Spanish Republic 


While Prime Minister Mackenzie King visited with Adolf Hitler in the summer of 1937, Canadian radicals of 
every stripe were volunteering to support and fight for working-class liberation in the Spanish Civil War. 
Among these were the Communist physician Norman Bethune and the former Nova Scotia steelworker 
Alexander A. MacLeod. With the help of children's illustrations, they co-founded a transatlantic effort to 


care for the war's orphans and child refugees. 


By Steven Henry Martin 


children’s illustrations (1936 — 1939) from the Archives of Ontario 


ot many in Canada have heard of the Spanish Civil War 
№, and even fewer know of this country's 

involvement. The war is lucky to get a footnote in 
history, overshadowed as it was by the Second World War — the 
Spanish Republic fell in the first days of spring in 1939, and the 
Nazis marched into Poland by late summer. But this is not the 
only reason the civil war remains obscure. 

The young Spanish Republic (it was just five years old in 1936) 
held out the promise ofa radically progressive form of democ- 
racy, possibly the most radical in the world, if it could only 
defeat the old order of aristocratic power, capitalist exploitation, 


dh i ? - 
pe on. Among the Mac-Paps were communists, anarchists, and recent 
immigrants — the sort of people rarely treated as heroes, then as now. 


Catholicism. The 
working class in 
Spain was cultur- 
ally vibrant and politically engaged, a powerful, revolutionary 
force. In thecivil war, the Republic was defended by an unlikely 
coalition of socialists and anarchists, communists and liberals. 

But the republic, in the end, was crushed by the pseudo- 
fascist armies of Francisco Franco, backed by Hitler and 
Mussolini. A large portion of the blame rests on the shoulders 
ofthe Western democracies, including Canada. Over the course 
of the war, the democracies refused to do anything to help the 
republic; indeed, they did a great deal to help sink it, short of 
openly supporting Franco. This is a black mark on Canada's 
national character many would like to forget, and it helps to 
explain why the Spanish Civil War remains in the shadows of 


history. 


The Mac-Paps 

he Mackenzie-Papineau battalion and its volunteer 

soldiers made their way (often illegally) across Canada, 
the Atlantic Ocean, and eventually over the French border 
to "fight fascism" when no one else was yet willing to do so. 
Among the Mac-Paps were unemployed men and women, 
communists and anarchists, and recent immigrants — the sort 
of people rarely treated as heroes, then as now. Over 1,200 men 
and women from Canada went to fight and die on foreign soil 
for the freedom of strangers, to be named "legends" for their 
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selfless bravery and dedication by one of the spiritual leaders of 
the Spanish Republic, the famed communist Dolores Ibárruri. 

The Spanish Civil War grabbed headlines in its day as a seem- 
ingly clear battle between the forces of democracy and the rising 
power of fascism. But just as Spain was divided, so was Canada. 
Michael Petrou, author of Renegades, the definitive work on 
the volunteers from Canada, says: "in the 1930s, Spain was 
the cause, more so than other dividing wars, such as Vietnam. 
Some of the volunteers talked about Spain as a way to get back 
at the people who were oppressing them in the relief camps. 
You had immigrants who were envisioning Spain as a chance 
to avenge losses 
in the Finnish 
Civil War for 
example.” Petrou 
concludes: “It was almost like a screen on which people could 
project their aspirations and their hopes and the ideological 
battles they were fighting out.” 

In the heat of the war in the summer of 1937, working-class 
people in Canada were fundraising to help the Spanish Republic. 
For the first and only time in their history, the Co-operative 
Commonwealth Federation and the Communist Party of 
Canada co-operated by organizing the Canadian Committee 
to Aid Spanish Democracy. The committee had branches from 
Vancouver to Halifax that raised tens of thousands of dollars 
in the midst of the Great Depression. 

At the same time, conservatives and liberals saw anything 
remotely associated with communism as a threat to civiliza- 
tion itself. For many, fascism, on the other hand, looked like 
an appealing solution to the economic and social crises of the 
1930s. The prime minister of Canada himself, William Lyon 
Mackenzie King, paid a friendly visit to Nazi Germany in the 
summer of 1937 while the Mac-Paps were defending routes 
to Madrid. 

Writing in his diary, the prime minister expressed fond 
memories of his meeting with Adolf Hitler: “I then said that I 
would like to speak once more of the constructive side of his 
work, and what he was seeking to do for the greater good of 
those in humble walks of life; that I was strongly in accord with 
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"Scene in Paris" by Alicia Pasos, age 10. 


it, and thought it would work; by which he would be remem- 
bered; to let nothing destroy that work. I wished him well in 
his efforts to help mankind? A month later, his government 
would pass the Foreign Enlistment Act, which made illegal any 
effort to help either side in the Spanish Civil War, transparently 
targeting the volunteers going over to fight for the Republic. 


A Red doctor 

special clause was inserted into the act to prevent even 
А? humanitarian work of the Canadian mobile blood 
transfusion unit, a major innovation in battlefield medicine 
designed by Norman Bethune, one of the first Canadians to go 
over to Spain in support of the Republic. He volunteered to be 
part of a Canadian-funded hospital unit in October 1936, but 
when he arrived in Spain, apparently bored with the idea of 
working too far from the front lines, he pioneered the mobile 
blood transfusion unit. 

Bethune was an anomaly for a Canadian icon: he was out- 
spoken, arrogant, and required adventure. An accomplished 
thoracic surgeon, Bethune had himself been on the edge of 
death more than once. He had been wounded by shrapnel when 
a shell exploded near him during the First World War and had 
been cured of tuberculosis during the 1920s by undergoing an 
experimental operation that involved the deliberate collapse 
of an infected lung. 

He became a Communist in the 1930s in reaction to the pov- 
erty and repression he witnessed during the Great Depression. 
The only quality that might have rivalled his intense idealism 
was his gigantic and 
restless ego. Born in 
1890 in Gravenhurst, 
ON, Bethune was 
eulogized by Chairman Mao Zedong after he died of blood 
poisoning in 1939 while treating Communist Chinese soldiers on 
the front lines. There are statues in his honour throughout China. 

Petrou believes that Bethune's presence on the side of the 
Spanish Republic against the conservative-backed Franco had 
a powerful symbolic effect. "Bethune was a tangible example 
of international solidarity with the beleaguered Spaniards, 
especially during the siege of Madrid. In the fall of 1936, the 
fascists have been unstoppable, they are at the gates of Madrid, 
the workers have armed themselves, they've thrown up these 
banners [that read] "no pasaran" ("they shall not pass") and 

there's Bethune, this foreigner, in the middle of this maelstrom, 
giving Spaniards a way to help people at the front. The act of 
giving blood is symbolically powerful.” 

But with his contentious personality, he quickly alienated 
Spanish authorities. To make matters worse, a love affair with a 
Swedish journalist, Kajsa Rothman, suspected of being a fascist 
spy, made Bethune a suspicious character, and by April 1937 he 
was an unwelcome presence in the Spanish Republic. 

A mission from the Canadian committee was sent out to 
retrieve Bethune before he caused an international incident. 
The job was entrusted to Alexander A. MacLeod, a former steel- 
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Norman Bethune was an anomaly for a Canadian icon: 
he was outspoken, arrogant, and required adventure. 


worker from Nova Scotia who had converted to communism, 
a charismatic organizer with movie-star looks. MacLeod was 
an exceptional Communist leader. 

President of the Canadian League Against War and Fascism 
(a vehicle for promoting the Popular Front and Soviet inter- 
ests), he later became one of only two Communists to sit in 
the Ontario Legislative Assembly as the MPP for Toronto's 
Bellwoods in the 1940s and '50s. As testament to his powers 
of persuasion, MacLeod would convince R.B. Bennett, arch- 
conservative and former prime minister, to donate $500 to 
help repatriate the Mac-Paps at the war's end in 1939, when 


funds were scarce. 


Children's villages 

hen MacLeod caught up to Bethune in war-torn Spain 

in the early summer of 1937, the doctor had already 
resigned from his post but was dreaming up new ideas to help 
the Spanish cause. Having witnessed the horrors the civil- 
ian population had suffered along the battlefront, especially 
children, Bethune sketched out the idea of building children's 
villages to house orphans and child refugees in the relative 
serenity of Catalonia, far from the front. Bethune argued that 
such a project would inspire renewed support for the Republic 
in Canada. 

MacLeod liked the plan, but knowing Bethune's time was 
up in Spain, he convinced him he could best make the plan 
happen by going on a speaking tour in Canada to rally support 
for it. MacLeod continued on his journey through Spain, giv- 
ing speeches, meeting 
with officials, and pay- 
ing visits to children's 
colonies already set up 
by the Republic. It was during these visits that he took with him 
dozens of drawings made by child refugees of their wartime 
experiences, of evacuations, of battles and destroyed towns, 
of life in the colonies. 

Back in Canada, the drawings made great propaganda for the 
republican cause, demonstrating better than any speech the 
strangeness and sadness of war. The pictures became mainstays 
at meetings of the Committee to Aid Spanish Democracy, and 
they became especially potent after the aerial bombing of the 
town of Guernica in April 1937 by Hitler's Condor Legion, 
which left hundreds of civilians dead. The bombing made 
international headlines and shifted public opinion in Canada 
in support of the Republic. Pablo Picasso's painting of the 
Guernica atrocity became world famous in the summer of 1937, 
and its simple, raw, and almost childlike images of destruction 
echoed the scenes of war as depicted by the refugee children 
that MacLeod had met and championed. 

MacLeod pitched the idea of children's colonies to the 
executive of the Canadian committee and got them to agree to 
commission the creation of two centres outside of Barcelona 
which together would shelter 150 children. One was established 
ata former convent renamed the Salem Bland House, after the 
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"The war at the front" by Miguel, age 7, Casa Espana 


progressive Methodist minister from Toronto. The other, in 
the abandoned mansion of a pro-Franco nobleman, was called 
The Pines. 

Money from supporters in Canada continued to aid the 
"adopted" children even after they were evacuated from Salem 
Bland House and moved to refugee camps in France at the end 
of the war. The effort helped expand the appeal of supporting 
the Spanish Republic outside the circles of left-wing politics. 
One of the committee's 
pamphlets asking for 
support for the centres 
read: " 


"The act of giving blood 


there is no reservation to religion, creed or political 
opinion in the declaration 'Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these, my brethren, ye have done it unto Me: " 
The pictures MacLeod brought back also later aided a Milk 
for Spain campaign, which inspired an incredible amount of 
donations given the hard times most in Canada were living 


Top left: ^A bombing and red cross vehicles" by Nina 
Edurne Burdain, age 11, Colonia de St. Hilaire. 

Top right: “Dr. Norman Bethune beside blood 
transfusion truck during Spanish Civil War." National 
Film Board of Canada 
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"The front" by Ismael Emal, age 8, Colonia de St.Hilaire. 


through. In the summer of 1937, when the prime minister of 
Canada spent his time admiring the "constructive" work of 
Adolf Hitler, others were moved by the ominous messages in 
the Spanish children's drawings. 

The governing parties in Canada of the 1930s saw social activ- 
ists, trade unionists, and political agitators as threats to their 
legitimacy and the rise of fascism as a protective shield against 
working-class radicalism. It was as true back then as it was when 
Stephen Harper declared 
that Canada "has no his- 
tory of colonialism" while 
presiding over the destitution and occupation of Indigenous 
nations, from Attawapiskat to Elsipogtog. Is it a stretch to 
connect the defence of the working class in Spain, against 
capitalism and fascism, to uprisings like the Arab Spring, 
anti-austerity movements across the globe, or struggles for 
self-determination from Canada to Palestine? © 


s symbolically powerful.’ 
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The Battles in New Brunswick 


A grassroots Mi'kmaq resurgence is bypassing Indian Act leaders to protect the land 
and confront the colonial power that operates through the revolving door between 


government and industry. 


Words and photos by Miles Howe 


Mi'kmaq women from Elsipogtog First Nation. 
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he grassroots-led battle against 
the attempts of SWN Resources 
Canada to conduct seismic test- 


ing in Kent County in New Brunswick 
grabbed international attention last year. 
The coverage featured an RCMP attack 
in which hundreds of police from several 
provinces overran a blockade encamp- 
ment in the pre-dawn hours of October 
17, 2013. The police arrested 40, pepper- 
sprayed dozens, and fired non-lethal 
rounds with abandon. 

The near daily protests in 2013, which 
culminated with the raid, fortunately did 
not result in loss of life or serious injury. 
But there have been casualties of other 
sorts. 

Aaron Francis and Germain (Junior) 
Breau, members of the Mi'kmaq Warriors 
Society, have been behind bars since 
October 17. The pair pleaded guilty to 
a variety of charges, but their trial con- 
cluded with a focus on further charges, 
including four counts related to Molotov 
cocktails for Francis, and five counts of 


province that continuously occupies the 
basement in national economic indicators, 
it would be a Conservative strategist's 
dream for shale gas to be seen as the force 
that might throw off several generations' 
worth of economic hardship. 

Some pundits have suggested that 
New Brunswick is the province that 
capitalism forgot, remaining stuck in 
a feudal economy with the Irving Oil 
empire replacing royalty in all but formal 
title. Billionaires many times over — with 
fingers in everything from print media to 
building supplies, oil refining to potatoes, 
toilet paper to transportation — the 
Irvings run New Brunswick like a private 
kingdom. 


Pad by pad, well by well 

ps Alward and his party have 
inherited the contentious shale gas 

file from the previous Liberal govern- 

ment under Shawn Graham, that, in 

2010, had directed the Department of 

Natural Resources request tenders for 


It's difficult to revive traditional governance structures when 
hundreds of years of colonial attempts at genocide have 
nearly destroyed even the memory of what they used to be. 


pointing a firearm at a peace officer for 
Breau. (Judge R. Leslie Jackson's ruling 
was expected to come June 19, after this 
issue went to print.) 

New Brunswick Premier David Alward 
and his Conservative government have 
been banking on opening up New 
Brunswick for hydraulic fracturing. In a 


nearly 1.4 million hectares of predeter- 
mined tracts of land in New Brunswick. 
At first glance, a request like this sug- 
gests that the Department of Natural 
Resources already had a good idea of the 
location of natural gas deposits in the 
wilds of New Brunswick and was simply 
looking for a developer. 
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In what might be an unaddressed con- 
flict of interest, Shawn Grahams father, 
Alan Graham, was minister of Natural 
Resources from 1991 to 1998 and is one 
ofthe largest landowners in Kent County, 
the hotbed of seismic testing in 2013. This 
wouldn't be the first conflict of interest for 
Shawn Graham, who abdicated the pro- 


Ken 


assessment, nor would the construction of 
one test well. But pad by pad, well by well, 
the cumulative effects mount, building 
momentum without governmental address 
as was the case with the Alberta tarsands. 

Until drilling actually begins — if indeed 
it does — the provincial and corporate 
strategy will likely manifest itself as con- 


ESL 


Peter 'Seven' Bernard, Mi'kmaq Warriors Society war chief, on the ground. October 17, 2013. 


vincial Liberal helm after having provided 
millions in loans to a company with which 
his father was involved. 

SWN Resources Canada, for its part, 
appears to have at least felt the Indigenous- 
led sting of the opposition in 2013, which 
resulted in hundreds of thousands of dollars 
in destroyed equipment and lost work hours. 
In December of 2013, SWN announced they 
had completed their seismic testing in New 
Brunswick and would not be returning for 
further work until 2015. 

That said, the Texas-based company has 
also submitted requests for environmental 
assessments for four test wells that it 
has publicly said it intends to drill — not 
hydraulically fracture, mind you — in 2015. 

The requests for assessments currently 
on the provincial desk are the proverbial 
death by a thousand cuts in that they 


tinued "relationship building" with First 
Nations groups. The Maritimes is unceded 
territory, and title remains in the hands of 
the original confederacy of First Nations 
groups who have inhabited the area since 
time immemorial. 


Co-opting consultation 

ЈЕ New Brunswick, as with other provinces, 
the government has a duty to consult 

First Nations about projects that involve 

resource development. Conveniently for 

Premier Alward, he is also the provincial 

minister of Aboriginal Affairs. 

Under Alward's watch, the Aboriginal 
Affairs Secretariat crafted a revised 
provincial duty to consult policy long 
on rhetoric but void of the triggering 
consultative mechanisms that exist in 
heavily resource-extractive provinces 


document "might be legal [but] it's not 
lawful.” 

The resurgence of grassroots-led action 
is inspiring and a cause for hope, but 
unlike in northern British Columbia, 
where traditional forms of governance 
still function alongside Indian Act rep- 
resentatives, autonomous structures of 
traditional Indigenous governance in 
Atlantic Canada hardly exist today. 

It is difficult to revive and re-empower 
traditional governance structures when 
hundreds of years of colonial attempts at 
genocide have nearly destroyed even the 
memory of what they used to be. 

For example, while the Grand Council of 
the seven traditional districts of Mi'kmaq 
territory exists, decision-making authority 
is largely symbolic rather than effective. 

Geptin Noel Augustine of District Six, 
Signigtog, did in fact evict SWN from his 
traditional territory several times in 2013. 
But neither the Houston-based company 
nor the provincial government of New 
Brunswick has even acknowledged his 
notices. 

From a consultative standpoint, what 
this means is that Indian Act repre- 
sentatives (chiefs and band councils) are 
unchallenged by traditional governance 
structures. Key players in the Assembly 
of First Nations' Chiefs in New Brunswick 
(AENCNB) have expertly interwoven 
themselves into the consultative process. 

Michael Scully, the architect behind 
the provincial First Nations consultative 
process, is not only the liaison for com- 
munity consultation with the AFNCNB 
but also co-owner of Sweetgrass Financial 
Services, a firm that specializes in First 
Nations consultation. He was also a 
former attorney general of the Shawn 
Graham government. 

Scully's co-owners at Sweetgrass are 
Stewart Paul, a former chief of Tobique 
First Nation and the brains behind the 
entire AFNCNB structure, and Angie 
Leonard, sister of Energy Minister Craig 


The Maritimes is unceded territory, and title remains in the hands ofthe original First Nations. 


only address specific steps in the drilling like Saskatchewan and Alberta. Traci 
process. By itself, the construction of a Braaten, a longtime Saskatchewan policy Association of Petroleum Producers, the 
well pad may not trigger an environmental developer, has said the New Brunswick nation’s largest fossil fuel lobby group. 
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Leonard and a lobbyist with the Canadian 


Cecilia Brooks, Indigenous knowledge 
expert and research director at the 
AFNCNB, has also recently become 
enmeshed in the province's power play 
to green-light shale gas extraction. After 
Fred Metallic, a Listuguj Mi'kmaq First 
Nation member, quit the disgraced New 
Brunswick Energy Institute, Brooks took 
his spot on the so-called arm's-length 
scientific think-tank. 

Metallic, who holds a PhD in environ- 
mental studies, left the institute after pub- 
licly citing the meddling (pro-extraction) 


influence of the provincial government, 


RCMP over the season and the AFNCNB 
had recommended Brooks for his position 
at the institute. The institute was itself 
discredited when its head, Louis LaPierre, 
was outed as having a doctorate in educa- 
tion, not science. 

A challenge to the New Brunswick 
government's shale gas extraction agenda 
based on its lack of title is one of the 
most legally compelling arguments for 
First Nations peoples and their allies. The 
extent to which a challenge based on title 
and indeed folded 
into the provincial agenda at the consulta- 


has been stymied — 


says Suzanne Patles, a treaty scholar anda 
member of the Mi'kmaq Warriors Society, 
who was arrested several times over the 
summer. "But it also goes to show how 
delegitimate the Indian Act chiefs are. 
They're essentially a branch of the federal 
and provincial government. When they 
sell off like that, it stinks, because they're 
not thinking. 

“105 sad because there are all of the 
people who are poor and destitute, who 
are trying to drive a self-determination 
model, but are not being represented. 
And the Indian Act chiefs are acting like 


"This would be easier if Indian Act chiefs actually listened to the grassroots people,’ says 
Suzanne Patles, a treaty scholar and a member of the Mi'kmaq Warriors Society, who was 
arrested several times over the summer. "But it also goes to show how delegitimate the 
Indian Act chiefs are. They're essentially a branch ofthe federal and provincial government." 


saying it made objective scientific work 
impossible. Metallic's comments were 
dismissed by the energy minister as being 
emotionally driven: Metallic had watched 


Indigenous people being roughhoused by 


tive level — is indicative of the degree to 

which industry and their governmental 

representatives recognize it as a threat. 
"This would be easier if Indian Act chiefs 


actually listened to the grassroots people,’ 


starving dogs, grabbing that poisonous 
steak even if it kills them tomorrow. 
They don't bother to check their options 
because there are other food sources 
available" © 


WHO WINS? 


If the Saskatchewan government privatizes 
food services in correctional and 
ia young offender facilities? 
: x 


Not workers. More 
than 60 trained and 
experienced corrections 
staff will lose their jobs. 


Not local businesses. A 
big, private company is 
likely to buy bulk from 
outside sources - cutting 
out local suppliers. 


IfYouLoveSaskatchewan.ca 


Not you. Or other taxpayers 
— government admits it may 
not save a dime. In fact, we 
may have to pay more! 


Privatizing won't save 
money or improve 
security. So why is 
government willing to 
put safety on the line? 
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Find out more at: 


Canadian: Office: and 11 
“Actively organi 
Active y organizin 
E E = eS ups Iw 
109-2709 12^ Avenue ~ Regina, SK ~ S4T 1J3 ~ Phone: (306) 352-4240 ~ Toll-free: 1-877-COPE397 ~ email: cope397@sasktel.net ~ www.cope397.ca 
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| Noah P. Evanchuk* 
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Criminal Defence 
Drug Defence 

Real Estate Law 
Health Care Directives 
Powers of Attorney 
Wills & Estates 


noah@evanchuklaw.ca 


RM CN 


re Libertine * Progressive , Feminist 
member * Proud Briarpatch Supporter 


100 - 2184 12th Ave, REGINA SK S4P 0M5 
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Cé On top of a train," Salvadoran journalist Oscar Martínez 

observes, "there aren't journalists and migrants, there are 
only people hanging on. There is nothing but speed, wind, and 
sometimes a hoarse conversation. The roof of the cars is the 
floor for all, and those who fall, fall the same way. Staying on is 
all that matters when The Beast, La Bestia, a popular name for 
the train, is on the move." 

The Beast: Riding the Rails and Dodging Narcos on the 
Migrant Trail, Martínez's first book, is a harrowing account 
of the 3,200-kilometre journey across Mexico that hundreds 
of thousands of Central American migrants make each year 
en route to the United States. It's a shining model of what 
journalism as a practice of solidarity can look like, and a 
must-read for anyone who believes journalism can be a tool 
for transforming society. The book's virtues lie in Martínez's 
unwavering commitment to documenting, first-hand, the most 
dangerous migrant route in the hemisphere and in the quality 
of his writing: observant, austere, and lyrical, yet seething with 
indignation beneath the cool accumulation of detail. 

The pieces that would become The Beast were originally 
published as online dispatches for ElFaro.net, a Salvadoran 
publication, while Martínez was in his mid-20s. They are based 
on numerous trips across Mexico in 2008 and 2009 where he 
accompanied Central American migrants. Martínez recounts 
their reasons for going, the countless crimes committed against 
them, and the impossible choices many are forced to make 
along the way. Through their stories, Martínez paints a picture 


Reviews $6) 


The Beast: Riding the Rails and Dodging 
Narcos on the Migrant Trail 


By Óscar Martínez 
Published by Verso, 2013; Icaria Editorial, 2010 


Reviewed by Dave Oswald Mitchell 


"The work of a journalist puts light in the 
dark corner of societies ... Journalism 
is like the sea when it erodes a stone; it 
takes years and it is not the rhythm we'd 
prefer, but it is the rhythm we have.” 


of courageous, audacious, and endlessly resilient people on the 
move, driven into the arms of the empire by economic hardship 
and the spiral of violence that has consumed Central America in 
recent years. Honduras, Guatemala, El Salvador, and Belize now 
have the highest murder rates in the world. The causes of this 
violence are no mystery: decades of structural adjustment; the 
Pentagon-funded civil wars of the 1970s and '80s, which killed 
at least 300,000; the U.S. policy of deporting gang members (and 
therefore gangs) to country of origin; and the war on drugs, 
which has now replaced the Cold War as the prime justification 
for projecting imperial force in the Americas. 

Whether Martínez is recounting the personal tragedies 
that drive people north or describing the frequent accidents, 
assaults, and robberies atop the train or detailing the particular 
struggles of migrant women, an estimated 80 per cent of 
whom are sexually assaulted along the route, the horrors of his 
account are compounded by the terseness of their telling. At 
one point, Martínez accompanies three Salvadoran brothers as 
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they pass through what was then the most dangerous section 
of the route, the region known as La Arrocera in Chiapas in 
southern Mexico. They are never sure which way will offer a 
path forward or whether the directions they're given are sincere 
or will merely steer them into a trap. 

"We've climbed over seven barbed-wire fences and crossed 
ten cattle ranches and a river. We're on this road by recom- 
mendation of an old man we met during the first three miles 
of our trek. The old man warned us, though, of the danger. 
He said that we couldn't blame him if we were attacked. He 
recommended this route in particular, he said, because it had 
one clear advantage — it stayed close to the highway, which 
meant potential help, which meant people would be able to 
hear our screams.” 

At first, the attacks that Martinez describes are the work of 
small-time bandits: campesinos and day labourers who realize 
that the strangers passing through their towns make both easy 
and lucrative targets because they're unlikely to complain to 
authorities. But Martínez's dispatches bear witness to the 
deepening of Mexico's militarized drug war, that blunt tool of 


The war on drugs has now replaced the 
Cold War as the prime justification for 
projecting imperial force in the Americas. 


social control that in recent years has engulfed the country in 
spectacular violence. Because of their vulnerability, migrants 
have borne the brunt of this violence, which has increasingly 
taken the form of mass abductions perpetrated by the Zetas 
cartel. “The business logic of the kidnappers is sound,’ Martinez 
observes. "Its more profitable to kidnap 40 people, each of 
whom will pay between $300 and $1,500 in ransom money, than 
it is to extort a local business owner who might alert the press 
or the police. ... These are the kidnappings that don’t matter.” 
First published in Spain, it took time for The Beast to find a 
publisher in Mexico and years more to find an English-language 
publisher. In the intervening years, the situation has only 
worsened as-both drug cartels and the U.S. border patrol have 
metastasized, pushing migrants onto increasingly dangerous 
routes while the methods for controlling and profiting from 
their movement grow more sophisticated and more brutal. 
The recovery in 2011 of 192 bodies from mass graves in San 
Fernando, Tamaulipas, for instance, at a ranch that Martinez 
had investigated two years earlier as a notorious safe house for 
the trafficking of migrants (an investigation documented in The 
Beast), underscores the growing brutality of the enterprise. 
More recent events have only validated Martínez's analysis 
and conclusions if not yet his hope that bringing these stories 
to light could change things. In an interview with Latino USA, 
Martínez himself counsels persistence: “The work ofa journalist 
puts light in the dark corner of societies. ... Journalism is like 
the sea when it erodes a stone; it takes years and it is not the 
rhythm we'd prefer, but it is the rhythm we have.” Ө 
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We're all oy class, 
right? So vote for the 


candidate who cares 
about our 


interests. 


But first, Take 

care of the 

clean- ор on 
aisle 3. 
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QUOTES FROM THE 


UNDERGROUND 


"If you're out in public and you can't 
figure out a stranger's gender, follow 
these steps: 1. Don't worry about it^ 

LANA DEL Gay 


“We can only re-tell stories; we 
attempt, in doing so, to tell new stories. 
Is there a way out of this bind? I think the 
trick is to enter into it completely. Avoid 
purity. The idea of perfection sounds 
awfully boring." 

ROBERT KROETSCH 


“They are all beasts of burden in 
a sense; Thoreau once remarked of 
animals, ‘made to carry some portion 
of our thoughts’ Animals are the old 
language of the imagination; one of 
the ten thousand tragedies of their 
disappearance would be a silencing of 
this speech.’ 


REBECCA SOLNIT 


“God did not die; he was transformed 
into money. The Bank — with its faceless 
drones and its experts — has taken the 
place of the church with its priests, 
and by its command over credit (even 
loans to the state, which has so blithely 
abdicated its sovereignty), manipulates 
and manages the faith — the scarce and 
uncertain faith — that still remains to it 
in our time” 

GIORGIO AGAMBEN 


"The town office building has a giant 
filing cabinet full of death certificates that 
say choked to death on his own anger or 
suffocated from unexpressed feelings of 
unhappiness.” 

MIRIAM TOEWS 


“Tve learned that people will forget 
what you said, people will forget what you 
did, but people will never forget how you 
made them feel.” 


MAYA ANGELOU 


“Boredom is rage spread thin” 
PAUL TiLLICH 


"Gardening gives one back a sense of 
proportion about everything — except 
itself? 


May SARTON 


"It's good to know who hates you and 
itis good to be hated by the right people” 
JOHNNY CASH 


“(T]he more radical the person is, the 
more fully he or she enters into reality 
so that, knowing it better, he or she can 
transform it. This individual is not afraid 
to confront, to listen, to see the world 
unveiled.” 

PAULO FREIRE 


"I don't think we can solve the problem 
[of bullshit jobs] by mass individual 
defection. Or some kind of spiritual 
awakening. That's what a lot of people 
tried in the '60s and the result was a 
savage counter-offensive which made the 
situation even worse. I think we need to 
attack the core of the problem, which is 
that we have an economic system that, by 
its very nature, will always reward people 
who make other people's lives worse and 
punish those who make them better. Um 
thinking of a labour movement, but one 
very different than the kind we've already 
seen. A labour movement that manages 
to finally ditch all traces of the ideology 
that says that work is a value in itself, 
but rather redefines labour as caring for 
other people ... 

Not only are almost all actual caregivers 
(not to mention caretakers!) working 
class, but people of such backgrounds 
always tend to see themselves as the sort 
of people who actively care about their 
neighbours and communities, and value 
such social commitments far beyond 
material advantage. It's just our obsession 
with certain very specific forms of rather 
macho male labour — factory workers, 
truck-drivers, that sort of thing — which 
then becomes the paradigm of all labour 
in our imaginations; that blinds us to the 
fact that the bulk of working-class people 
have always been engaged in caring 
labour of one sort or another. So I think 
we need to start by redefining labour 
itself, maybe, start with classic 'women's 
work; nurturing children, looking after 
things, as the paradigm for labour itself 
and then it will be much harder to be 
confused about what's really valuable 
and what isn’t.” 

DAVID GRAEBER 
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THE ANSWER IS STILL NO: 
VOICES OF PIPELINE RESISTANCE 
Paul Bowles & Henry Veltmeyer, eds. 


9781552666623 $22.95 
An important, urgent book that compiles interviews with 


people who live along the route of the proposed Enbridge 
pipeline in Northern British Columbia. 


THREATENING DEMOCRACY: 
SLAPPS AND THE JUDICIAL REPRESSION 
OF POLITICAL DISCOURSE 
Normand Landry, Translated by Howard Scott 
9781552666609 $19.95 


An introduction to the phenomenon of judicial intimidation 


(Strategic Lawsuits Against Public Participation — SLAPP) 
used against socially and politically active citizens. 


CRISES OF IMAGINATION, 
CRISES OF POWER: CAPITALISM, 
CREATIVITY AND THE COMMONS 

Max Haiven 
9781552666654 $24.95 


| Haiven provides a powerful argument for creating an anfi- ` 


capitalist commons. Not only is capitalism a crisis itself, _ 
but moving beyond it is the only key to survival. — 


FERNWOO 
PUBL ISA 
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you can support Briarpatch 


Briarpatch is a non-profit, reader-supported magazine that 
thrives thanks to the individual contributions of readers like 
you. Here's what you can do to keep us keepin' on: 


1 Become a monthly Sustainer. 

Sustainers are the backbone of Briarpatch and the 
reason we're not beholden to governments or 
corporate advertisers. By authorizing a small auto- 
matic donation each month, you'll play a crucial role 
in supporting our core operations so that we can 
focus our energies on more important things — like 
publishing fiercely independent journalism and 
critical commentary. 


All Sustainers receive an annual newsletter, an auto- 
matically renewing subscription, and a permanent 
vacation from renewal notices. 


2 Share Briarpatch with your friends. 
Help us get Briarpatch — now in full colour! — into 
the hands of more readers by giving gift subscriptions 
to your nearest and dearest (3 for the price of 2!). 


Even a $5 donation makes a difference to our bottom 
line, and donations of $50, $100, or $500 go that 
much further. Donating is fast and secure online: 
briarpatchmagazine.com/donate 


3 Send a donation. 


4 Extend your subscription. 
Even if it isn't coming due, renewing now for one, 
two, or three years will help us save the cost — and 
you the nuisance — of reminders later. 


5 Where there's a will, there's a way. 

To ensure that Briarpatch continues to thrive well 
into the future, consider making Briarpatch a part of 
your legacy. The proper designation for bequests is: 
"Briarpatch, 2138 McIntyre Street, Regina, 
Saskatchewan, 54Р 2R7” 


Give us a call at 1-866-431-5777 or email 
publisher@briarpatchmagazine.com. 


SUSTAINER PROFILE #27: 
Anusha Runganaikaloo 


Anusha Runganaikaloo was born in Mauritius, a tiny island nation 
in the Indian Ocean, and she moved to France at age 20, where she 
studied communications and worked every kind of job, from clean- 
ing toilets to teaching. In 2009, she moved to Montreal, working 
as a personal support worker with the intellectually disabled. She 
is currently writing a novel featuring characters with intellectual 
disabilities who are caught in a sectarian environment. 


Did you like growing up in Mauritius? 

I had a happy childhood. I was outdoors most of the time since 
we were blessed with such a warm climate. But as I grew up, I 
became dissatisfied with how segregated society was according 


to class differences. 


What's the worst job you've ever had? 

Tim Hortons. We had no rights, and the manager was a bully. 
Once I sprained my ankle but still went to work because I was 
so scared of losing my job. 


What's the best thing about living in Montreal? 

This city feels like a person to me: a warm, crazy, eccentric person, 
always full of surprises, who, depending on her mood, can take 
me to the Parc des Rapides migratory bird sanctuary or to a music 
session in an Irish pub (I'm learning to play the tin whistle). 


Why do you read and support Briarpatch? 

When I first came here, I noticed so many different ethnic 
groups sharing the space but without truly bonding or show- 
ing any solidarity toward one another. People around me 
either changed the subject when I brought it up or else acted 
as if it was no big deal. When I stumbled upon Briarpatch 
magazine, I knew I had struck gold. 


The automatic monthly donations of the following Sustainers 
provide Briarpatch with a welcome source of stable, ongoing 


revenue. 


Individuals 


Jennie Abell 
OrTAwA, ON 
Myka Abramson 
Boston, MA 
P. Adamson 
MoNTREAL, QC 
Ingrid Alesich 
REGINA, SK 
Don Anderson 
REGINA, SK 
Devon Anderson 
REGINA, SK 
David Askew 
Vancouver, B.C 
Cara Banks 
REGINA, SK 
Valerie G. Barnes-Connell 
La RonGe, SK 
Frank & Liz Barningham 
Durnam, ОМ 
Peter Bartkiw 
RICHMOND HiLL, ON 
Naomi Beingessner 
REGINA, SK 
Carol Bell 
SYLVAN Lake, AB 
Pat Bell 
REGINA, SK 
Obee Benjamin 
DarTMOUTH, N.S. 
Anne Bennett 
PIERREFONDS, QC 
Wayne Bennett 
ST. ALBERT, AB 
Jenn Bergen 
REGINA, SK 
Trevor Berry 
CAMPBELL River, B.C 
Brandon Bertram 
WATROUS, 
D. & A. Beveridge 
REGINA 
Michelle Beveridge 
SASKATOON, SK 
Al Birchard 
VERWOOD, SK 
Ken Bird 
GRAND Manan, N.B. 
Randy Bodnaryk 
Fort Qu'ArPrLLE, SK 
Lara Bonokoski 
REGINA, SK 
Nick Bonokoski 
TORONTO, 
Lorne Brown 
REGINA, SK 
Meyer Brownstone 
Товомто, ОМ 
Robert Buckingham 
St. |онм 5, NL 
S. Buhler & C. Clark 
SASKATOON, SK 
Johanna Bundun 
REGINA, SK 


SK 


SK 
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Saima Butt 
EDMONTON, AB 
Barbara Byers 
OrTAWA, ОМ 
Bruce Cameron 
Burnapy, B.C 
Zanne Cameron 
EDMONTON, AB 
David Camfield 
WINNIPEG, MB 
R. Jessie Carlson 
REGINA, SK 
Sheryle Carlson 
EDMONTON, AB 
June Caskey 
HAMILTON, ON 
Viola Cerezke-Schooler 
EDMONTON, AB 
Chris Clarke 
MONTREAL, QC 
Lindsay Cole 
Victoria, B.C. 
Laura Collison 
EDMONTON, AB 
K. Collier 
Rep Deer, AB 
Ray Comeau 
Saint JOHN, NB 
Trudy Connor 
La RonGe, SK 


Aidan Conway 
La Rover, SK 
John Conway 
REGINA, SK 
Kieran Conway 
REGINA, SK 
Liam & Vicki conway 
REGINA, SK 
Daniel Corbett 
HERRING Cove, N.S. 
Robert Cosbey 
REGINA, SK 
K. Jean Cottam 
OTTAWA, ОМ 
Keith Cowan 
REGINA, SK 
Donna Cowley 
LUMSDEN, SK 
Steven Craig 
REGINA, SK 
Rachel Crawford 
OrTAWA, ON 
Andy Crooks 
CALGARY, AB 


Chris Cully 
OakviLLE, ON 

Bev Currie 
SwirT CURRENT, SK 


Norris Currie 
Swirt Current, SK 
Sherri Cybulski & Ron 
Gates 
REGINA, SK 
Gloria Cymbalisty 
REGINA, SK 
Ron de la Hey 
ViRDEN, MB 
Wilfrid Denis 
SASKATOON, SK 
Peter Dent 
GALIANO ISLAND, B.C 
Eriel Deranger 
EDMONTON, AB 
Susana Deranger 
REGINA, SK 
John Dimond-Gibson 
& Laura McGrath 
OrTAWA, ОМ 
Shirley Dixon 
REGINA, SK 
Peter Driftmier 
VANCOUVER, B.C 
Kathleen Donovan 
KENNETCOOK, N.S 
Val Drummond & 
Lon Borgerson 
MacDowaLL, SK 
David Durning 
New WESTMINSTER, B.C 
Bob Eaton 
SASKATOON, SK 
Emily Eaton 
REGINA, SK 
Lorne Elkin 
Moose Jaw, SK 
Trish Elliott & Don Jedlic 
REGINA, SK 
Simon Enoch 
REGINA, SK 
Christopher Erl 
HAMILTON, ON 
Sara Falconer 
Токомто, ON 
Amber Fletcher 
REGINA, SK 
Timea Fleury 
Fort McMurray, AB 
David Forbes 
SASKATOON, SK 
Elizabeth Freitas 
CAMBRIDGE, ON 
Peter Garden 
SASKATOON, SK 
Amanda Gebhard & 
Jason Green 
HAGEN, SK 
Jennifer Gibbs 
HAMILTON, ON 
‘Terry Gibson 
REGINA, SK 
Paul Gingrich & 
Alison Hayford 
REGINA, SK 


Hayley Goodchild 
HAMILTON, ON 
Betty Gordon 
WAPELLA, SK 
Brian Gordon 
WAPELLA, SK 
John Gordon 
WAPELLA, SK 
Margot Gough 
REGINA, SK 
Rachel G ough 
MONTREAL, QC 
Martin Gourlie 
REGINA, SK 
Simon Granovsky-Larsen 
UNIONVILLE, ON 
Bernard Green 
THORNHILL, ON 
Colin Gusikoski 
VANCOUVER, B.C 
Judith & Larry Haiven 
НлАШЕАХ, N.S. 
R. Mark Hamilton 
STELLARTON, N.S 
D'Arcy Hande 
SASKATOON, SK 
C. Hanson & D. Racine 
SASKATOON, SK 
Lloyd Hardy & 
Jo Anne Ferguson 
MaNorick, ON 
Leora Harlingten 
NonTH BATTLEFORD, SK 
Robert Haughian 
NonTH BATTLEFORD, SK 
Michelle Heinemann 
VANCOUVER, B.C 
Shawn Heinz 
SASKATOON, SK 
Ross Hinther 
SASKATOON 
Jim Holmes 


SK 
REGINA, SK 
Cathy Holtslander 

SASKATOON 
Jim Holtslander 

SASKATOON, 
T. Howard 

SASKATOON, SK 
Gary & Michele 
Howland 


, SK 


SK 


REGINA, SK 
Andrew Howlett 
Toronto, ON 
Nichole Huck 
REGINA, SK 
Ronald Hyatt 
THETIS ISLAND, B.C 
Dale Jackman 
Moose Jaw, SK 
Ed Janis 
REGINA, 
Heather Jensen 
SASKATOON, 
Norma Jensen 
SASKATOON, 
Elizabeth Jmaeff 
SASKATOON, SK 
Linda & Lee Johanson- 
Somers 
SUNDRIDGE, ON 
Phillip Johnson 
REGINA, SK 


SK 
SK 


SK 


Jeff Jones 
Duvat, SK 
Darlene Juschka 
REGINA, SK 
Maija Kagis 
OrrTAWA, ОМ 
Aina Kagis & 
Ron Thomas 
REGINA, SK 
Jenn Karst 
LANGHAM, SK 
Judith Kellock 
Ortawa, ON 
Nick Keresztesi 
Toronto, ON 
Sharmeen Khan, 
Toronto, ON 
Leah Knox 
SASKATOON, SK 
Thom Knutson 
Quatniaski Cove, B.C. 


Don Kossick 
SASKATOON, SK 
Michael Kurtz 
REGINA, SK 
Erin Laing 
VANCOUVER, B.C 
John Lancaster 
Prince ALBERT, SK 
Cheyenne La Vallee 
West VANCOUVER, B.C. 
Matthew Lensen 
RrGINA, SK 
Barry Lipton 
Toronto, ON 
Sally Livingston 
RiGAUD, QC 
Robert & Fran Loewen 
EDMONTON, AB 
Roger & Norma Lowe 
Сіми, MB 
Bob Lyons 
REGINA, SK 
Denise MacDonald 
REGINA, SK 
Kerry MacDonald & 
Margaret Hnidy 
REGINA, SK 
Toby Malloy & Lance Loree 
NANTON, AB 
George Manz 
REGINA, SK 
Dale Markling 
SASKATOON, SK 
Michelle Mawhinney 
Toronto, ON 
Pat Mazepa 
Toronto, ON 
salty McAfee 
RENTWOOD Bay, B.C. 
Pegasis McGauley 
Harrop, B.C. 
Reid & Darcie McGonigle 
ILE A La Crosse, SK 


Karen Mclver 
REGINA, SK 


Ryan Meili 
SASKATOON, SK 
Kelly Miner & 
Hugh Wagner 
REGINA, SK 
Dave Oswald Mitchell 
NO FIXED ADDRESS 
Don Mitchell & 
Martha Tracey 
Moose Jaw, SK 
Tracey Mitchell 
SASKATOON, SK 
Jennifer Moore 
OrTAWA, ОМ 
Stephen Moore 
REGINA, SK 
M.T. Morin 
CALGARY, AB 
Joy Morris 
LETHBRIDGE, AB 
Edith Mountjoy 
REGINA, SK 
Jim Mulvale 
REGINA, SK 
Donna Nelson 
REGINA, SK 
Vicki Nelson 
REGINA, SK 
Ian Nielson-Jones 
NIAGARA-ON-THE-LAKE, ON 
Jan Noppe 
RINCETON, B.C. 
Will Oddie 
REGINA, SK 
Deanna Ogle 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 
Adriane Paavo 


REGINA, SK 
L.A. Peaker 
CoQuiTLAM, B.C. 
Daniehl Porttris 
REGINA, SK 


By pledging a little money each 
month, you can add your name 
to the list of folks who make 
our work possible. 


Phillip Smith 
Toronto, ON 
Sarah Pedersen 
REGINA, SK 


Adam Perr 
Were ON 


Kent Peterson 
REGINA, SK 
Marcel Petit 
SASKATOON, SK 
Verda Petry 
REGINA, SK 
Chris Picek 
CALGARY, AB 
R. N. Piper 
Sr МїснЕг-Виц, QC 
Michael Plante & 
Dena Hudson 
REGINA, SK 
Marion Pollack 
OrTAWA, ON 
Wayne Pollock 
Francis, SK 
Clare Powell 
REGINA, SK 
Scott Price 
Winnirec, MB 
Kathleen Quinn 
VANCOUVER, B.C 
T. Quigley & D. Hopkins 
SASKATOON, SK 
Diana Ralph 
Ottawa, ОМ 
Tony Reddin 
Вом5нАХ, P.E.I 
Catherine Robertson 
REGINA, SK 
Fred Robertson 
CALGARY, AB 
Heather Rodriguez 
REGINA, SK 
Gerry Rowe 
SAINT-LAURENT, QC 
Anusha Runganaikaloo 
MonTREAL, QC 
Ken Ryall 
NANAIMO, B.C. 
Nicole Sarauer 
REGINA, SK 
Jeremy Sauer & 
Nikko Snyder 
REGINA, SK 
Rick Sawa 
PRINCE ALBERT, SK 
Joe Schmutz 
SASKATOON, SK 
Alvin Schrader 
EDMONTON, AB 
Alan Sears 
Toronto, ON 
Rebekah Seidel 
Rimeey, АВ 
George Shadlock 
STONEWALL, MB 
Halena Seiferling 
REGINA, SK 
Hans-Peter Skaliks 
CaLEDON, ON 
Linda Smith 
REGINA, SK 
Phillip Smith 
Toronto, ON 
Douglas St. Christian 
STRATFORD, ON 
Glenis Stadler 
REGINA, SK 
Sonia Stanger 
REGINA, SK 
Andrew Stevens 
REGINA, SK 
Jovan Stepnuk 
WINNIPEG, MB 
Shayna Stock 
REGINA, SK 
Sue & Steve Stock 
Sarnia, ON 
Donald Sutherland 
Хїххирєс, MB 
Brett Suwinski 
SASKATOON, SK 
Penny Swartz 
REGINA, SK 
Katrina Szulga 
EGINA, SK 


Allan Taylor 
REGINA, SK 
Doug Taylor 
, REGINA, SK 
Althea Thauberger 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 
Kevin Thompson 
\ніте Rock, B.C. 
Ron Thompson 
REGINA, SK 
Nora Thorson 
REGINA, SK 
Terry Toews & 
Stewart Wells 
Swirr CunnENT, SK 
Marion Tolley 
Moose Jaw, SK 
Eric Tucker 
Toronto, ON 
Myka Tucker-Abramson 
VANCOUVER, B.C 
John Tzupa 
REGINA, SK 
Brian Upton 
Poar, B.C. 
Burton Urquhart 
SASKATOON, SK 
Olin Valby 
Houston, TX 
Corrina VanBalen 
EDMONTON, AB 
Linda van Havere 
REGINA, SK 
Catherine Verrall 
REGINA, SK 
Shirleen & Randy Vollet 
Fort Qu’ApPELLe, SK 
Heather Walker 
CALGARY, АВ 
Sylvia & Ted Walker 
REGINA, SK 
Laurel Walton 
Trait, B.C 
Geoffrey Ward 
Moose Jaw, SK 
Fern & Laurence Wayman 
Qua icumM ВЕлсн, B.C. 
Anna Weber 
REGINA, SK 
D. Weir & V. Overend 
REGINA, SK 
Ann Wheatley 
Wheat ey River, DEL 
Robert Wild 
SALT SPRING ISLAND, B.C 
Jane Woodward 
EDMONTON, AB 
Pamela Workman 
Carcanv, AB 


Barbara Yi! 
Gra ON 


Katherine Young 
Ortawa, ON 
Cathy Zink 
Carcany, АВ 
Valerie Zink 
REGINA, SK 
Organizations 


Global Youth Network 
Toronto, ON 
Gordon Mitchell Farms 
Carpross, SK 
Grain & General 
Services Union 
REGINA, SK 
Justice, Global & 
Ecumenical Relations 
Unit, United Church 
of Canada 
Toronto, ON 
Labourers’ Local 180 
REGINA, SK 
Public Service 
Allliance of Canada 
Ottawa, ON 
Saskatoon & District 
Labour Council 
SASKATOON, SK 
Sask Joint Board — 
RWDSU 


Unifor 2-S 
SASKATOON, SK 


REGINA, SK 


С PARTING SHOTS 


Talking about residential schools today 


On learning to embrace uncomfortable knowledge. 


By Amanda Gebhard 


"It may seem perverse to suggest that the national goodwill is itself a source of problems 
for Aboriginal people. But claims to sympathy and recognition can entail misrecognition 


and authoritarian solutions.” — Gillian Cowlisha 


na recent classroom discussion, one of my students emphat- 
ically declared: "Teachers need to understand that because 

of residential schools, Aboriginal peoples don't know how to 

be parents." This was not the first time I had heard comments 
about the deficiencies of Indigenous peoples being cited in the 
context of a supposedly progressive conversation on residential 
schools. In such conversations, shows of empathy mask the 
underlying paternal racism. This is the outcome of an education 
about residential schools that presents Indigenous people as 
wounded and downtrodden, needing healing and interventions. 
While violent colonial policy has had real and devastat- 
ing consequences, attention must be given to how these 
consequences are often framed as individual pathologies and 
collective deficiencies, allowing settlers to assume the eerily 
familiar role of innocent do-gooders who simply wish to “help.” 
My own research, which examines the under-education and 
over-discipline of Indigenous students, demonstrates how 
individualizing the effects of residential schools paves the way 
for oppressive relations of superiority and inferiority in schools. 

For example, educators working with Indigenous students are 

commonly perceived as heroic caregivers, an identity construc- 
tion made possible only by casting Indigenous students and 
their families as lacking and unfit. This framing is often justified 
through an accompanying display of knowledge about residen- 
tial schools and the havoc the system has wreaked. Not only 
does this approach erase the counter-narratives of Indigenous 
families who deeply value education, but it also allows schools 
to shift the blame of under-education onto "unsupportive" and 
"distrustful" Indigenous parents. 

Schools can then deny that racism continues to shape the 
educational experiences of Indigenous youth. After all, if oppres- 
sion is confined to residential schools and inequality is imagined 
as something in the past, then there cannot be any present-day 
perpetrators. Thus, we need to understand the effects of colon- 
ialism and the residential school system on non-Indigenous 
people to explain why Indigenous students today are commonly 
held to low expectations, over-disciplined, mistreated, labelled 
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as at-risk or learning disabled, and streamed into substandard 
schools. It is because of colonialism that settlers come to know 
themselves as naturally dominant and innocent and Indigenous 
people as inferior. These identities hide the oppression in moves 
to "help" Indigenous people overcome their deficiencies. 

We cannot stop teaching or talking about residential schools, 
but we must pay closer attention to the goals of this education 
and what the acquisition of historical knowledge is meant to 
accomplish. Indigenous researcher Martin Cannon points out 
that settlers often become confused and defiant when asked to 
acknowledge their own investments in colonialism. He argues 
this is upsetting to settlers who are "invested in seeing Canada 
as a fair, generous, and tolerant nation.” Recognizing this 
dominant refusal to know helps us understand the tendency 
to tread lightly in telling stories of colonialism, so as not to 
portray Canada's foundation in an unfavourable light. It also 
helps us to understand how it is that settlers continue to be 
positioned as innocent do-gooders. The goal of learning about 
colonialism should not be to reinforce feelings of superiority in 
the dominant group, nor is the goal to invoke feelings of shame 
and guilt. At the same time, feelings of discomfort are inevitable 
when learning about one's complicity in racism and colonialism. 
Such discomfort is necessary before one can begin to refuse 
participation in these systems of oppression. 

As learners, we must embrace instead of dismiss uncomfort- 
able knowledge that calls into question the framework of virtuous 
educators and troubled Indigenous students. We must pay atten- 
tion to how assumptions of inferiority that justified residential 
schools continue to circulate today. All too often, Indigenous 
people are subjected to the practice of blaming the victim and left 
singularly accountable for the consequences of Canada's ongoing 
colonialism. We must teach and produce knowledge that makes 
it possible for settlers to own responsibility for inequality and 
oppression. Ultimately, this knowledge must allow them to stand 
beside, instead of above, Indigenous people. 

I would like to thank Dr. Verna St. Denis for her generous feedback 


on this piece. © 


- unite 
FOR 
FAIRNESS 


A 


THROUGH COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
WE GET RESULTS FOR WORKERS 


Decent wages 

Safer working conditions 

Vacation standards and statutory holidays 
Same-sex benefits 

Anti-harassment laws 

Improvements to the Canada Pension Plan and 
Old Age Security 

Stronger public services like education, 

health care, and child care 


CUPE.ca 


ILIANE, call center worker 


STANDING TOGETHER FOR FAIR CONTRACTS 
RETIREMENT SECURITY 
HUMAN RIGHTS 
EQUALITY 
SAFE WORKPLACES 
CHILD CARE 
JOB SECURITY 
PUBLIC SERVICES 


Take a stand for fairness ALL 


Our future depends on it psacunionca EIC 


